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With the issues of Sept. 25 and 

Oct.2 THE NEW STATESMAN 
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Monograph by Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
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English Teachers 
and their 


Professional 
Organisations. 
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“Tt RS. SIDNEY WEBB 

has been at work for 
some time upon an_investiga- 
tion into the constitution and 
working of professional organi- 
sation among school teachers of 
England and Wales. It is re- 
markable that such a_ piece 
of work has been left to an in- 
vestigator outside the teaching 
profession. At the same time 
it was, perhaps, inevitable that 
sooner or later Mr. or Mrs. 
Webb should have included 
such an undertaking in the 
monumental survey of public 
and semi-public governmental 
bodies upon which they have 
been engaged for so many years. 
In her previous published works 
of a similar character Mrs. 
Webb has treated her subjects 
with great insight. We may 
expect, therefore, a treatise of 
great interest, with probably 
some shrewd and plain speak- 
ing.” 
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The Sweets of 


Literature. 


“ Novels are sweets. All people 
with healthy appetites love 
them.” —THACKERAY. 


A Quartette of Novels 
to suit the taste of 
every reader of 
Fiction. 


“ Do not human spirits look at you from 
every tree in the garden, from every leaf 
and every branch? Do you not hear 
human voices ?” —TCHEKOV. 
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LITERATURE 
—_e—. 
FOR THE WAR—AND AFTER. 


Tue apologetic words with which Mr. 
Lloyd George prefaces this collection of 
his outpourings constitute an indictment, 
as serious as it was unpremeditated by 
him, of the unconsidered claptrap now 
being thrust upon the masses in the hope 
of stirring them to enthusiasm. We need 
go no further than the second paragraph 
of the Preface for an instance. The first 
two sentences are sincere and forceful, 
but the third claims as a cause of our 
declaration of war what was in reality a 
result—a disgraceful result as regards 
Germany—of that declaration. 

We hardly expect our ministers, in 
these days, to consider their speeches 
carefully before they deliver them; but 
surely they might edit them, or have them 
edited, before they appear in cold print ! 

The last paragraph of the Preface is 
so speciously opportunist in tone that we 
have been forced to substitute in brackets 
the emendations we would suggest : these 
will convey to readers our opinion of the 
mistaken view that seems to be taken by 
Mr. Lloyd George of the fundamental 
problems of this war and all strife. 

“Tf we are not allowed to equip our 
factories and workshops with adequate 
labour to supply our armies because we 
must not transgress regulations [despicable 
even under] normal conditions; if [mal-] 
practices are maintained which restrict the 
output of essential war material... .if, in 
fact, we give ground for the accusation that 
we are slouching into disaster [in the same 
way as we have been doing when] walking 
along the ordinary paths of peace without 
an enemy in sight; then I can see no hope ; 
but if we [are ready to] sacrifice all we own 
{as individuals] for our native land, if our 
preparations are characterised by grip, reso- 
lution, and a prompt readiness in every 
sphere, then victory [over our enemies with- 
out is as well assured as victory over the 
evil within our midst].” 

The evils from which we are suffering 
to-day are not caused simply and solely 
by the war; they spring from conditions 
which, if unchanged, will force upon us 
internal strife even when our external 





Through Terror to Triumph : Speeches and 
Pronouncements of the Right Hon. David 
Lloyd George, M.P., since the Beginning of 
the War. Arranged by F. L. Stevenson. 
{Hodder & Stoughton, ls. net.) 





strife is over. The working 
have laid themselves open to attack, 
but their faults are, almost wholly, the 
result of the spirit in which their employers 
have dealt and still deal with them— 
the profiteering spirit, which will infallibly 
ruin the nation if it is not stopped 

True, the workers increase this evil by 
fighting it with evil methods, instead of 
facing it with open eyes, indignant—and 
rightly so—at the sacrifices demanded of 
labour by the masters, but resolute to 
combat that demand openly and with 
clean weapons. 

Coming to the text itself of the book, 
we find many an uplifting thought which 
we are thankful has found utterance. 
Our purpose, however, is to try to place 
before our readers what seem to us the 
reasons why the orator’s eloquence fails of 
that enduring effect which he must desire 
for it. 

We take a few passages from the first 
speech in the book, that delivered at 
Queen’s Hall on September 19th last year. 
After informing and exhorting his audi- 
ence for upwards of an hour, he proceeds 
to the peroration—that part of the speech 
the truth of which should ring in the ears 
of his hearers long after the sound of his 
voice has passed. Will it do this? Will 
the more intelligent of his hearers and 
readers ac-ept without question his in- 
junction to have “in all things faith ” ? 
Will they not rather ask, “ Faith in whom 
and in what?” and demand that our 
national leaders should not only lead us, 
but also set us an example ? 

How can Mr. Lloyd George ask us to 
have faith in all things when he sees, as 
we see, the accumulated evidence of 
selfishness, intrigue, and grasping avarice 
among those who should be offering, not 
asking for, sacrifice? Or is he asking us 
to place our faith in some God who will 
assure His people of certain victory, when 
in reality a period of discomfiture would 
make more for their spiritual welfare ? 

Chapter II. is the speech concerned 
with the silver bullets, and begins: 
“We want every penny we can raise.” 
Well, we could tell him where he could 
find some—nor would he have far to look. 

The next speech is ‘Sharers of the 
Burden,’ and is a plea for the greatest 
possible amount of money to be raised 
by taxation rather than by loan. We 
now see the limits of the demands 
our political leaders dare to impose 
upon our—and their ?—real rulers, the 
plutocrats! Mr. Lloyd George gives us 
facts enough; he has them from his 
Treasury experts, supplied in full measure ; 
but they only go to increase the proof that 
patriotism—so far as the plutocracy is 
concerned—has gone backward rather 
than forward in the last hundred years. 

Chapter V., ‘ The Righteousness of our 
Cause,’ takes us back again to what we 
may call “ outpourings of idealism,” in 
which we find phrases that have no 
meaning in their context—‘‘ As the Lord 
liveth,” for instance—and not only mean- 
ingless phrases, but also untrue phrases 
such as: ‘ We are all looking forward to 
the time when swords shall be beaten into 





classes | ploughshares .... 
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* Mr. Lloyd George 
must know that that is untrue of some 
of those making profits out of the war. 

We may pass over ‘The Mark of the 
Red Cross’ and ‘ The Paris Conference,’ 
except to remark about the latter that 
our sometime Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer seems to have found a value in 
pieces of British gold which others are 
likely to deny if they find the sovereign 
to be no longer exchangeable for twenty 
shillings’ worth of material. In ‘The 
Holy War’ we first see the nearness of 
that industrial rock on which, we believe, 
Mr. Lloyd George will finally wreck his 
reputation. He “ supposes ” that he has 
* settled more labour disputes” than any 
of his hearers. We doubt if he has ever 
really “settled” anything; more than 
that, we doubt if it is “patience and 
tact’ that will ever make the industrial 
world come to heel. 

Mr. Lloyd George affirms, a little further 
on, that “‘all sorts of regulations for 
restricting output” exist. Here and 
elsewhere he seems—and_ rightly —to 
blame the masters more than the workers ; 
but he fails, we think, in his obvious duty 
when he asks the workmen to set aside 
those regulations during the war only. 
He should have asked for their per- 
manent abandonment, and promised to 
lead the workers in a campaign against 
those evils of our industrial system 
which are at the root of the pernicious 
regulations and restrictions—imposed, let 
us note, in the hope of setting some con- 
trol over the profiteers. 

When Mr. Lloyd George was speech- 
making as the guest of th2 press at their 
anniversary dinner, he no doubt felt 
bound, after partaking of their turtle 
soup, to “let them down gently,” urging 
them as fellow-workers with himself to 
“ lift up the nation to the true level of 
heroism which is needed, and to keep it at 
that high level above sordid interests.” 
That appeal is milder, perhaps, than could 
be wished ; but th> response it has found 
in the press merits more indignation than 
we care to put on paper. 

Next we have an extract from a speech 
delivered during the Budget proposals of 
May last. Here again the necessity for com- 
plying with parliamentary standards of 
what is decorous permitted him only to 
hint at the possibility of extravagance 
being curtailed. 

At last we come to the series of speeches 
entitled ‘The Appeal to the Workshop.’ 
In the first, delivered at Manchester in 
June, he assured his hearers that he came 
to tell them the truth : “* Unless you know 
it, you cannot be expected to make sacri- 
fices’’; but at the same time he indicated 
the necessity of suppressio veri: ‘‘ There 
are things you cannot discuss in public ; 
there are facts you cannot make public. 
It is a question of trusting the Govern- 
ment.” 

But we cannot see the reason for the 
long reticence as to the provisions made 
against the profiteers, to whom the need 
of the nation has meant a swelling purse ; 
nor can we allow the contention that, 
in the absence of industrial compulsion, 
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the workers desert their munition - 
making at will and go to the front. Mr. 
Lloyd George goes vn to compare the 
enlisted workman with the enlisted soldier. 
It seems impossible to imagine that a 
man of Mr. Lloyd George’s intelligence 
does not know that if our army were led by 
the same kind of men as those who exploit 
workpeople the result would be revolt. 
If he does not realize the fact, let him talk 
as we have done to men wounded in the 
Mons retreat. “‘ Were you not afraid ? ”’ 
““ Of course I was afraid, but what could 
you do when your officer was calmly 
walking about in full view of the enemy. 
advising us how best to take cover?” 
If masters took but a proportion of the 
financial risks in the interests of their 
workpeople that those officers took with 
their lives in the interests of their men, 
industrialism would be a gallant enterprise 
instead of a sordid business. 

Again and again we have Mr. Lloyd 
George’s reiteration that what he is asking 
for is “for the war only.” When he 
says, ‘“‘ We can only ask for a suspension 
of these regulations during the period of 
the war. Afterwards the same process 
of discussion will go on between Capital 
and Labour as has gone on, I have no 
doubt, during the last fifty or a hundred 
years,” we do not wonder that Labour 
fails to find its ideal leader in him. We 
believe all but a very small minority 
of workmen would willingly give their work 
as freely at home as their fellows are giving 
their lives “‘ somewhere in France ”’ or in 
the Dardanelles, were they assured that 
those who call upon them would join them 
in sacrifice, now and in the future, ranging 
themselves fearlessly on their side against 
exploitation and exploiters. Until we 
get something very different from para- 
graphs in the daily press announcing 
that the Mallaby-Deeleys have consented 
to forgo a few hundreds out of their 
thousands, it will not, we believe, be 
much use asking the workers “to put 
forth the whole of their strength without 
any regard to the practice of the past, 
relying upon the honour of a great nation 
that it will see fair play for them at the 
end of the war.”” We must also criticize 
the allusions made to certain people 
who are giving their services “ volun- 
tarily.” No self-respecting nation wants 
them to do it. The labourer is worthy 
of his hire; if he can accomplish his 
work on less than the usual hire, then the 
nation should respect him the more. But 
to invest a man with a halo simply 
because he is giving a little of his super- 
fluous time and wealth, when he ought to 
be giving a very great deal more, is absurd. 

We are not concerned with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s political views, past or present. 
In our opinion the nation owes him at 
least as much as it does others who are 
reckoned his opponents, but, believing 
as we do in the essential nobility of the 
heart of our nation, we should warn him 
that the only compulsion that will be of 
lasting good is such an example by the 
leaders as will morally compel the people 
to put their whole wealth, spiritual as well 
as material, at the service of the nation. 





WAR PSYCHOLOGY AND ILLUSION. 


Ir was about this time last year that 
critics and readers were struggling with 
the first crop of war -books—a_hot- 
house crop, indeed, with its many 
prophecies and ardent theses : — Shall 
we win? Why Germany will lose; 
How Europe must be divided; Who 
began it ? and so on, and so forth. It 
was a moment when all the papers 
were at a high pitch of elation—not so 
high, perhaps, as during August, when 
the faintest German hitch (such as 
the ill-fitting boots of a few German 
soldiers) and the vaguest rumour seemed 
to indicate an immediate disruption of the 
Central Powers. ‘“‘ Everything in the 
garden was lovely,” and the daily press 
were quite prepared to live up to the 
sentiment by “ mafficking ” at a moment’s 
notice. 

Thirteen months of warfare have changed 
all that: the press is still shrieking, but 
on a different note; facts, grim and dis- 
tasteful, have replaced theses and pro- 
phecies, though they have not lightened 
the confusion of warning, advice, and 
encouragement that so nobly keeps up 
the reputation of Fleet Street as the one 
and only (if many-headed) guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend of the British Empire 
and the universe in general. But at 
least the writers of books have changed 
their tone. They now give us actualities ; 
instead of discussing what the world might 
attempt, they are telling us what its pre- 
sent representative, the fighting man, has 
done and is doing. 

For facts and events we have, as one 
example, ‘Soldiers’ Stories of the War,’ 
a collection of absolutely authentic accounts 
by privates and non-commissioned officers 
of their experiences in the retreat from 
Mons, the battles of the Marne, the Aisne, 
and Neuve Chapelle. Now to us the 
chief matter of interest in these stories is 
their style. We propose to leave full 
consideration of the contents to the read- 
ing public; it is for them to procure 
the book, and keep it as a record of 
what Englishmen can be, do, and suffer. 
In the language in which these fighters 
couch their experiences and opinions we 
see, first of all, a great simplicity and 
directness of observation and recital, so 
admirable that one page of such writing 
is worth all the folios of the war experts 
and correspondents, not to say romancers 
and publicists, at so many guineas the 
thousand words. But we see also a 
curious touch, at times, of a certain kind of 
‘“‘journalese ”’: it is not the work of the 
editor of the book—that is evident—but is 
due to the writers themselves. It is chiefly 
apparent, not in the accounts of their own 
deeds and thoughts (which are always 
direct and often humorous), but in their 
reflections on the situation in general— 


Soldiers’ Stories of the War. By Walter 
Wood. (Chapman & Hall, 6s. net.) 

The Bowmen, and Other Legends of the War. 
By Arthur Machen. (Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co., ls. net.) 

On the Side of the Angels. By Harold 
Begbie. (Hodder & Stoughton, 1s. net.) 








the devastation of Belgium, Christmas 
on the Aisne, the Scarborough raid—and, 
here and there, in an adjective. 

The reason is probably this: when a 
soldier has to express himself to some one 
who is reproducing his account in print— 
to put on his “ go-to-meeting ”’ clothes, so 
to speak—he has to search for the correct 
words and phrases—correct, that is, in his 
view. He takes far more than he supposes 
from the cheap “literature,” daily and 
otherwise, that is thrust upon him in normal 
times ; the result is an artificial mode of 
expression very different from that which he 
uses in private conversation with a friend 
of his own standing and class. And the 
reason for that (for there is a connected 
chain of reasons in the thesis we are 
advancing) is that the manufacturers 
of cheap literature are manufacturing it in 
a certain fashion, and by a certain stan- 
dard. 

In the first place, their task is to 
say—or at any rate to select and set out 
in high relief—what they or their superiors 
in the “manufactory” wish to have 
accepted ; it is part of an elaborate scheme, 
a most carefully and skilfully devised 
programme in which proportion is carried 
to the highest point of art ; and this scheme, 
this programme—their existence, that is 
to say, in the life of this country—form 
one of the most dangerous aspects of that 
life : they constitute artificiality. 

In a word, we assert what we believe 
no one can effectively deny—that an 
artificial mode of thought and of life 
has been steadily and consistently forced 
upon the nation as a whole during the 
last few years. To enter into the reasons 
for this would require more time and 
space than we can give at the moment ; 
it would entail a thorough analysis of all 
English life, public even more than private, 
during the last generation. But the fact 
is there beyond dispute. We see it in 
politics, in the leading articles, the notes, 
the “Parliamentary correspondent ” 
columns of our daily press; and we see 
it in social life, in the photographs and 
the gossip about people of a certain 
position, separated by virtue of that 
position as by a veil from the great mass 
of their fellow-citizens. We see in that 
veil the great barrier that divides the 
rulers from the ruled. 

But now and again something occurs 
to make a rift in the veil; it may be a 
scandal or a noble action, a tragedy or a 
crime; but it has the startling conse- 
quence of suggesting to the private 
individual in the street that the public 
individual in the mansion is, after all, 
human, and joined to his or her fellow- 
beings by something more than the two or 
three crude elements that connote mor- 
tality. But as a rule the rifts close within 
a short time, and the veil is as close and 
as dark as before, illumined only at 
moments by the shadow-shapes of those 
behind it, thrown on it by those others 
whose trade it is to maintain the illusion 
of democracy, or, rather, of a ‘ common 
humanity.” 

The war has, however, made more than 
a mere rift or two—it has made a great 
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rent; it even threatens at moments to 
tear all aside, to make public the inner 
secret that this veil is artificial, and not 
natural—imposed and evolved of set 
purpose, not spontaneous. The chief 
“stewards of the mysteries” are making 
every effort to restore the veil, to re- 
constitute the division. The “great” 
journals, with their seductive assumption 
of taking the world into their confi- 
dence, are still confusing great issues 
by private rivalry, and interpreting facts 
and events to aid that confusion; and 
the men, perhaps equally powerful, who 
represent—and rule—their fellows, are 
still urging, with that “ heart-to-heart ’’ 
impressiveness under which many an 
electoral platform has quivered, the pro- 
paganda which, while soothing the minds 
of their hearers, serves their own ends 
best. The truth—we do not mean merely 
the truth of this or that incident on the 
battle-fields or the high seas—is still dosed 
with sugar and poppy-seed. 

A curious but most impressive illustra- 
tion of this, and of the psychology in 
general of the nation—of those who are 
actually fighting,and of their fellows at 
home who are doing (or neglecting to do) 
their share in the work that should lead 
to the great liberation—is the recent 
controversy about the “‘ Angels at Mons.” 
Most people have a fair idea of what 
happened. Mr. Arthur Machen, a devout 
Catholic, with an esthetic appreciation of 
all that is most beautiful in that version 
of Christianity, also an artist in ideas and 
in words, imagined and wrote a story of 
St. George and the bowmen of England 
saving the British Army from destruction. 
Having written it and seen it in print, he 
gave little further thought to the matter 
until one fine day information began to 
come to him that various people had 
actually seen strange visions at certain 
critical moments, in various places. Some- 
what disconcerted to find his imagination 
turned into fact by his correspondents, he 
sifted the evidence and found it somewhat 
fallible, and then turned upon his in- 
formants (not to say opponents) with a 
strong frontal attack on Protestantism 
in general and its ministers, who “ pass 
their time in preaching, not the eternal 
mysteries, but a twopenny morality, in 
changing the Wine of Angels and the 
Bread of Heaven into gingerbeer and mixed 
biscuits.” 

Then Mr. Harold Begbie set himself to 
reply to Mr. Machen, citing chapter and 
verse for different apparitions, pleading 
earnestly for the angels (no longer bowmen 
or saints, or anything else that could seem 
contrary to good Anglican theory). The 
controversy is, we believe, still going on: 
here a point gained, there a point lost, 
very much as in trench warfare. 

Now what matters is not the story, but 
the attitude of those concerned in and 
with it: those at home who have written 
about it, and those abroad who have— 
or have not—seen what Mr. Machen 
imagined they might see, and Mr. Begbie 
asserts they did see. It is significant in the 
first place that in the twentieth century, 
and in a Protestant country, so much 





trouble should arise about the possibility 
of a miracle, and so much effort should 
be made to maintain that miracles are 
not, like the centaur, fabulous creatures 
now extinct. It shows, to our thinking, 
that on one side there are people who will 
not believe in miracles at any price; on 
the other, people who “ne demandent 
pas mieux,” who would give anything 
to believe, and who, therefore, seize upon 
every prop that occultism or any other 
’ism can lend, protesting with all their 
strength that this tale, which coincides 
with their wish, is a fact. Mr. Machen 
knows that he has written a story all ‘‘ out 
of his own head’; he knows also, as a 
Catholic, that miracles do happen; but 
he knows, last of all, that his story is not 
an assertion that a miracle did happen, 
and he leaves it to the others to prove 
that his imagination hit off an actual 
event. 

But mark the third category, brought 
into evidence chiefly by Mr. Begbie—the 
soldiers themselves. What they saw matters 
far less than what they said, and how they 
said it. They (those who were questioned 
on the point) did believe they had seen 
something, and they said so in plain words, 
not requiring sheaves of sworn evidence 
or bundles of fine phrases. Their attitude, 
moreover, in this or in any connexion 
will be confirmed by all who really have 
met and known soldiers, and not only 
soldiers, but also any others who really do 
work, feel, and see directly. Such men 
are essentially simple, thorough, plain of 
speech to one another, perplexed when 
they come into contact with those different 
from themselves. This is the case with all 
who are in direct contact with life in its 
reality, who see facts. If they do believe 
in a miracle, what wonder is it ? No more 
than the daily present wonder that they 
court pain and death without hesitation, 
and for the simple reason that, being 
taught to obey, they have learnt to accept, 
even to welcome, what is for them their 
duty. 

Such an attitude is hard—if not, indeed, 
impossible—for those who live far from the 
facts of life, whose thoughts are concen- 
trated on means of mere existence on 
whatever scale they know. Their lives, 
regulated as by a time-table that practi- 
cally never changes, and surrounded by 
such facilities of that time-table as render 
all but mental effort superfluous, cannot 
admit of those disturbing upheavals that 
now threaten them. They have not the 
faith that will bridge the gulf between 
themselves and the outer facts that menace 
them, and so, perforce, they satisfy them- 
selves with illusion ; just as people coming 
out of church will say of a sermon, “ How 
true!” and go away, content, to their 
Sunday meal. So they will read of the 
war and say, “ How terrible! ”’ ani leave 
it at that. 

The remedy is hard to find. We cannot 
all of us go out to the front ; we cannot be 
expected to pray for an invasion, to see 
reality even as Belgium, France, Galicia, and 
Russia see it ; but we can recognize that 
even daily life has its inherent reality, and 
reject those illusions that would hide it. 








The Life of Thomas Pitt. By Sir Cornelius 
Neale Dalton. (Cambridge University 
Press, 15s. net.) 

GOVERNOR Pirt has hitherto been known 

to history chiefly as the owner of a famous 

diamond, a powerful boroughmonger, and 
the irascible grandfather of the Great 

Commoner. The researches of Sir Henry 

Yule, Bruce, and Talboys Wheeler proved, 

it is true, that he was a good deal more, 

but their investigations in the early 
annals of Madras have not been generally 


accessible. The publication of ‘The 
Dropmore Papers’ by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission aroused the 


interest of the few; and the many were 
attracted by them after they had been freely 
quarried by Lord Rosebery and Dr. von 
Ruville for their studies of Lord Chatham. 
Still, the Governor has lacked his sympa- 
thetic biographer, Dr. von Ruville’s ap- 
preciation of him being nothing more nor 
less than an elongated libel, and Lord 
Rosebery having merely touched on him 
in relation to his grandson. Sir Cornelius 
Dalton has most ably come to his 
rehabilitation, and a certain prolixity 
and a tendency to wander off into 
general history are venial faults in com- 
parison with the knowledge and power of 
analysis he has brought to bear upon a 
not ignoble career. 


The son of a Rector of Blandford 
was clearly from the first of a vehement 
disposition. “‘A fellow of a haughty, 
huffying, daring temper”’ is the descrip- 
tion of him as a comparatively young 
man. The reasons which induced him 
to abscond from the East India Company’s 
service directly he landed are obscure, but 
it was, at any rate, an act of gross in- 
subordination. As for his association 
with Vincent (whose daughter he married) 
in the interloping trade, this much may 
be said, that the law for the time being 
discountenanced such adventures, but 
public opinion favoured them. “I never 
repented of it [interloping] to this day,” 
wrote the Governor many years after- 
wards. Vincent was a good deal of a 
rascal, and the devices by which the pair 
outwitted the Company were more in- 
genious than nice. But there can be no 
question that when Pitt returned to 
England at the age of thirty, his consider- 
able fortune was regarded as an honest 
acquisition. 

The ten years spent by Pitt in England, 
as the purchaser of boroughs and estates, 
need not detain us. Sir Cornelius is 
unable to throw any fresh light on the 
likely story, extracted by Lord Rosebery 
from the ‘Family Characteristics’ of 
his great-grandson Lord Camelford, that 
Pitt embarked in privateering, and was 
taken prisoner by the French with the 
great part of his effects. At any rate, he 
went eastwards again, his last expedition 
as an interloper having been countenanced 
by William III., who did not love the Old 
Company, and he returned with a second 
fortune picked up under their noses. 

Pitt’s appointment by the Old Company 
as Governor of Fort St. George in 1697 
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cannot have come as a public surprise, 
since they were in great straits; Sir 
Thomas Cook, their Governor, was Pitt’s 
firm friend, and Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
the leading spirit in the rival New Com- 
pany, his mortal enemy. Personal con- 
siderations counted for much with the 
masterful Governor, who through life was 
a good hater. He was a good servant 
as well, and no feature in his character 
wins more unqualified respect than his 
fidelity to the Old Company as their 
circumstances went from bad to worse. 
He did his best to obviate the evil effects 
of Norris’s embassy to the Great Mogul 
en behalf of the New Company, with the 
British Government behind it, which, 
through the envoy’s ignorance of the 
native mind, seriously shook our prestige 
in India. The New Company’s consuls, 
his cousin John Pitt among them, he 
treated as impostors, and told them so. 
* IT think,” he wrote to John, “I have 
now answer’d all your riff raff stuff, which 
I hope will be as tiresome to you to read 
as ‘tis to me to write.’”’ Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, could not have expressed 
herself more directly. Yet, when the two 
companies had settled their differences, 
he helped the New Company by 
taking up their bills, and ended his days 
in India in the complete confidence of the 
amalgamation. 

Governor Pitt could read the 
like a book. His relations with the 
Mogul’s general Daud Khan were in 
the spirit of high comedy. Daud was 
propitiated by presents, including spirits 
distilled at the Fort, their inferior quality 
being disguised by an admixture of spices. 
But he never penetrated the crazy defences 
of Fort St. George, whether his mission 
was ostensibly friendly, or when he was 
sent to the coast with orders to put 
every European under arrest. The 
Governor, on the first occasion, enter- 
tained him outside the walls; on the 
second, with a handful of troops, he stood 
a fairly close blockade. Pitt’s policy 
towards the Right Hand and Left Hand 
Castes in the native quarter—as mis- 
represented by his enemy Fraser, “ the 
pest of the Government as well as the 
ridicule and scum of the place ”’—formed 
the pretext for his recall. His biographer, 
however, makes out a good case for him ; 
the Right Hand Caste, agriculturists by 
occupation, were exacting middlemen, 
and by encouraging the Left Hand Caste, 
who were traders, the Governor much 
improved the Company’s affairs. In India 
men called him “the Great President,” 
and regretted his departure. 

The Governor traded, of course, freely 
on his «wn account ; that was an acknow- 
lodged privilege, though the system may 
have lent itself to abuses. But he dealt 
honestly with the Company, even in the 
purchase of the Pitt diamond on his own 
behalf. As Sir Cornelius shows, the specu- 
lat on was regarded as risky in the ex- 
treme, and entailed endless vexations 
on the Governor. One incident in his 
career, however, is rather slurred over 
by his biographer : his arrangement with 
Martin, the French Director-General at 


natives 





Pondicherry, that, while their two countries 
were at war, a commercial peace should 
reign in Indian seas. The proceeding 
was, to put it very mildly, an act of 
cool illegality, and it explains the 
gingerly style of the Governor’s return to 
Europe and his long loitering at Bergen. 


Sir Cornelius dwells at inordinate length 
on the Governor’s career in Parliament, 
more especially as his historical authorities 
are rather out of date. Pitt was just a 
steady, influential Whig who worked 
hard on Committees. When the Treaty 
of Utrecht came before the House he 
revived a jest of Harry Killigrew’s, and 
proposed that the Ministry should be 
sent to France to be the French King’s 
Ministers for three years. Sir Cornelius 
appears to be impressed by the incident, 
though it appertains to a dismal kind of 
House of Commons buffoonery. Pit 
appeared to greater advantage during 
the debates on the South Sea scheme, 
when he not only warned the Government 
of the impending crash, but also, when it 
came, insisted on a full inquiry. His 
allusion to Scanderbeg, which puzzled 
a contemporary, was obviously aimed 
at Sunderland, and a happy nickname 
it was too. 


The egregious Dr. von Ruville has 
described the Governor as “a miser in 
the worst sense of the word.” Judiciously 
handling ‘The Dropmore Papers,’ Sir 
Cornelius has little difficulty in refuting 
this monstrous calumny. If he loved 
money, Pitt valued it as bringing influence 
to himself and to the great family he 
hoped to found. Like most men who 
have become rich from small beginnings, 
he regarded stewards and _ tradesmen 
as his natural foes. But he was kind 
to his poor relations, and an assiduous 
restorer of churches. The Governor 
brought back, no doubt, a “liver” 
from India—a liver cultivated by deep 
potations of sherry, canary, and Notting- 
ham ale. Still, he was far more sinned 
against than a sinner to his frivolous, and 
possibly unfaithful, wife and his graceless 
sons. Balzac would have adored the 
Governor. If at times he reminds us of 
Eugénie Grandet’s terrible old father, the 
exploiter of Saumur, there is an echo of 
the Pére Goriot in his bitter ery :— 


“What hellish planet is it that influences 
you all, and causes such unaccountable dis- 
traction ?....Have all of you shook hands 
with shame, that you regard not any of the 
tyes of Christianity, humanity, consan- 
guinity, duty, good morality, or anything 
that makes you differ from beasts ?....Did 
ever mother, brother, and sisters study one 
another’s ruine and destruction more than 
my unfortunate and cursed family have 
done ?....You say my great concern [the 
diamond] is the wonder of the world. Soe 
is the confusion of my family.” 


The unhappy old man found some 
consolation, it appears, in his grand- 
children, the “hopefuil lad William ” 
among them. He deserved it. 











Chitonga Vocabulary of the Zambesi Valley. 
By A. W. Griffin. (Oxford University 
Press, 4s. net.) 

THERE are several tribes called Tonga in 

South Central Africa, a fact which (added 

to the existence of the Tonga Islanders 

in the Pacific) was apparently designed 
for the confusion of philologists. We 
have, first, the Ama-Tonga of Delagoa 

Bay, whom, following M. Junod, it is 

better to write Thonga—a congeries of 

seven or eight tribes extending from the 

Pongola to the Sabi. In the neighbour- 

hood of Inhambane is a much smaller Tonga 

tribe, linguistically distinct from the 
above, and probably related to the Chopi 

(Lenge), who form another enclave a little 

to the south-west, between the Inyarime 

and the Limpopo. The Atonga, again, 
are found on the western shore of Lake 

Nyasa ; they may or may not be an off- 

shoot of the Batonga but they are now 

separated from them, geographically, by 
several other peoples. 

The Batonga of the Zambesi occupy 
the country east to north-east of the 
Victoria Falls. They were long known as 
‘** Batoka,” Livingstone having recorded 
their name as he heard it from the Mako- 
lolo, who would give it the Chwana pro- 
nunciation. Father Torrend, who has de- 
voted considerable space to this language 
in his ‘ Comparative Grammar,’ says that 
it is virtually the same as that spoken by 
the Basubiya above the Falis, and the 
Bisa (Wisa) and Bemba tribes of North- 
West Rhodesia. 

The useful vocabulary collected by 
Mr. A. W. Griffin represents the language 
as spoken in the Zambesi Valley—ac- 
cording to him, not quite the same as 
that of the people on the ‘ Batoka 
plateau’ to the north-east. The speci- 
mens here given show a considerable 
resemblance to the language of the Baila 
or ‘“* Mashukulumbwe,” of which an ex- 
cellent Grammar was published by Mr. 
E. W. Smith in 1907. Nothing has been 
attempted in the way of a Grammar, 
beyond a list of plurals (not strictly a list 
of the noun-classes, as the merely phonetic 
distinction between in- and im- in the 
plural of the lw- class is held to require a 
separate entry), the principal tenses of 
the verb, and a table of numerals, which, 
however, are only given in agreement 
with the first or person class. Mr. 
Griffin quotes inganda, pl. manda, as an 
instance of an irregular plural ; it might 
be worth while to inquire whether, as m 
some cognate languages, it is an additional 
plural expressing collectivity, as in Bemba 
ng anda, ‘individual huts”; ma-y-anda, 
‘* an establishment of huts.’’ We wonder, 
by the by, whether this word ought not 
to have the sign of the “ringing ng ” which 
Mr. Griffin marks in the case of ing’ombe 
and some other words. Nothing is said 
about accentuation, so that probably 
the usual Bantu rule of stress on the pe- 
ultimate covers the facts sufficiently te 
guide the beginner, but it is now beimg 
recognized that, especially in languages 
of this particular group, it by no means 
exhausts the phenomena. 
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FICTION. 


—_— 


The Research Magnificent. By 
Wells. (Macmillan & Co., 6s.) 


WE are informed that 

“this new long novel by Mr. Wells deals 
with the career of an idealist named William 
Porphyry Benham, ‘a man who was led into 
adventure by an idea....It led him far. It 
led him into situations that bordered upon 
the fantastic, it made him ridiculous, it came 
near to making him sublime.’”’ 

That it was the idea that “made him 
ridiculous ” is as little true as that “ it 
came near to making him sublime.”” Had 
the author fashioned his hero fittingly for 
engaging in the ‘‘research magnificent ”’ 
—in other words, the finding of that spirit 
of nobility befitting the real aristocrat— 
the man would undoubtedly have appeared 
ridiculous to the majority, and sublime to 
the minority. As the matter is placed 
before us, we have a congeries of striking 
ideas—some of them fine emanations from a 
personality representative of that cleavage 
between theory and practice which is the 
despair of the dull, matter-of-fact man 
who can reverence idealism in others, 
but behaves in accordance with his own 
limited light. 

The account of Benham’s life is sup- 
posedly furnished by a friend who goes 
through voluminous notes after the writer’s 
death. Mr. Wells informs us on the first 
page that his hero belongs to “ that for- 
tunate minority who are independent of 
daily necessities, so that he was free to go 
about the world under its [the idea’s] direc- 
tion.” Before we are half way through the 
book we have the opposite opinion stated 
by the man himself: ‘“i’m one of those 
unfortunates who needn’t do anything 
at all. I’m independent.” As with most 
things in this ill-balanced world, neither 
the man who has to work long hours to 
obtain bare necessities. nor the man who 
is ‘‘independent,” is to be envied. The 
ideal lies in the condition of a person 
who is so skilled in some essential work 
as to be able to earn sufficient money by a 
few hours’ labour a day to satisfy the 
necessities of existence. 

Benham, we are told, ‘‘ had an incur- 
able, almost an innate persuasion that 
he had to live nobly and thoroughly.” 
Although he tells us that he only 
understood late in life, after much 
trouble, that he could not accomplish 
this so long as he was a parasite, living 
on money got by other people’s work, 
we suspect it was his refusal to live in 
accordance with the knowledge that he 
gained on first casting off the trammels 
of civilization that really haunted him 
and spoilt his life. On p. 142 he dis- 
covered, we are told in italics, that “he 
was spending their [the workers’] leisure.” 
As in the case of the majority of men like 
him, the knowledge only led him to much 
mental vapouring and a big physical 
appetite, which he satisfied at the nearest 
“little inn.” 

As a young man Benham was conscious 
of the lack of that particularly British 


H, G. 





attribute called ‘“ pluck.’”’ Near the end 
of his life he realized along with much else 
that ‘ultimate courage is courage of the 
mind.”” We may well be thankful that 
elementary truths reach some people 
before they have wasted their substance 
in “research magnificent.’’ His fear of 
being afraid forced him to do many 
unreasonable things which a little moral 
courage would have told him would pro- 
bably lead to the infliction of trouble 
on others. As a boy he chose to be 
chased by a bull, and was violently sick 
with fear after it, which was certainly 
unpleasant for those near him, and, unless 
he needed an emetic, was wasteful and 
detrimental to his working capacity. It 
was not so long after that, in a spirit of 
bravado, he insisted on attempting to 
drive a “ flyer,’ which did 501. worth of 
damage before it was again stabled. 
Benham’s regret was solaced by the fact 
of his being in a position to pay the 
money, whereas it was obviously a case 
for expiation. Had he been forced to 
replace the broken crockery (probably 
glazed), and been set down amongst Staf- 
fordshire potters to do so, he would have 
learnt a lesson which would have saved 
him from indulging in later life in what he 
called “a kind of nightmare”’ when he 
smashed up the contents of a room at an 
hotel as an outcome of domestic trouble. 
For this again he cheerfully tendered his 
unearned coin, still failing to recognize 
that by so doing he was but fixing the 
yoke more securely on the wage-earners’ 
neck. 

Such incidents are no doubt common 
to the man who tours the world, leaving 
empty luxurious quarters at home, in 
search of that service to his fellows which 
others less burdened with riches find to 
their hand wherever their circumstances 
place them. It would be profitless to 
follow Benham through his love episodes. 
He misused women as he misused every- 
thing. Ostensibly they were to help him 
in his research magnificent; actually he 
only made them vie with himself in 
uselessness and wastefulness. He _ be- 
lieved women were inferior to himself, 
whereas, in view of his low attainment 
in spite of his idealism, the reverse 
was the case. As to his son, it never 
seemed to occur to him that in the boy 
he had the future instrument for carrying 
out the ideas that lack of any real 
education had made impossible to him- 
self. 

The consideration of Benham has 
led us into a long disquisition on the 
subject of his failure, and as we read the 
last chapter, wherein his overweening 
conceit rids the world of him, we suspect 
that Mr. Wells hoped to make his readers 
also consider the causes of the man’s 
failure in life. But we cannot help 
feeling that the hero: is so absolutely 
futile that the account of his life will 
not help any one gifted with a modicum 
of common sense, and the last thing we 
should credit Mr. Wells with is concerning 
himself with those who do not possess 
that modicum. If we put aside the 
wholly irrational Benham, there are 





several characters that make these four 
hundred pages interesting. Among them 
is Benham’s friend the lascivious Cam- 
bridge Don—a shocking spectacle of the 
man who has not a sufficiently ethical 
feeling towards his fellows to enable him 
to conform to the restrictions of civilization, 
even if they are somewhat excessive. He 
is used, however, by his author to start 
great discussions, to enter upon which 
here would leave no room for other re- 
views —for instance, the immense sub- 
ject of all work that is now performed 
by the aid of unnatural stimulation 
(““‘ While I perish, said Prothero still 
more wickedly, ‘ I say good things.’ ’’) 
Benham’s butterfly mother and his pedan- 
tic father; his wife, who, without a 
vestige of perception ’of social responsibility , 
was so much superior to the man who, 
having this perception, sinned against 
his light—we are grateful for all of them. 


Salt of Life. By Mrs. George de Horne 

Vaizey. (Mills & Boon, 6s.) 

RARELY have we enjoyed the reading of a 
book more than this. The reasons for 
doing so are not easy to express. The 
statement of the fact is an acknow- 
ledgment that the author has well accom- 
plished what used to be the main 
purpose of fiction—restful entertainment. 
At any rate, we are thankful that, at 
a time when the world is being roused 
by more drastic means to consider the 
tendencies of the age, we are allowed 
to refresh our energies by following 
in print the development of lives not 
startlingly dissimilar to some known to 
us at firsthand. Such families as are here 
depicted are, in very truth, still the salt 
of our English life. 

The story begins in those far-off Victorian 
days when religious observance meant 
not only belief, but also action in con- 
formity with such belief. It is continued 
into the time when the New Testament 
received more attention than the Old. We 
cannot fix the date at which a happy 
marriage fittingly closes the account of the 
chief character's life—we conclude it must 
have been in the nineteenth century, and 
not the twentieth, because the heroine wins 
the prize in a novel competition in which 
the American publishers offer only 3001. 
We are sorry, however, to learn that even 
in those far-off days publishers bound 
authors to give them two subsequent MSS. 

The writer pays more detailed attention 
to her women than to her men, though 
she induces in us a sense of close acquaint- 
ance with the latter; indeed, we should 
have wished to hear yet more about them, 
had we not been so much interested in 
the feminine characters, notably the 
young girls, whose vivid enthusiasms 
stand out the better in contrast to their 
real natures—sufficiently sound at bottom 
to require but a little ‘‘ balance,” imparted 
judiciously from time to time by their 
elders. The novel has not “ gripped us 
from cover to cover,” but it has kept 
us very wide awake through two sunny 
all-too-short afternoons —after mornings 
devoted to hard exercise. 
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: criticism. Even the “ English ” for which ' 
ry: 4 Pd Joseph Conrad. (Methuen he pleads excuse calls for very little The Furnace of Iron. By Andrew Firth 
-» 68.) ¢ (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 


WE risk the charge of repetition by remark- 
ing that perfection of anecdote or circum- 
stantial structure is so rare in our “ full- 
length novels ”’ that Mr. Conrad’s success 
in this important portion of the art of story- 
telling deserves to be praised in capital 
letters. Beginning his new “ island tale ” 
with a frown at some unexhilarating 
facetiousness, we were soon charmed or 
fascinated by a set of characters, indi- 
vidualized and contrasted by creative 
magic, who reward their begetter by 
giving to irony the lustre of some fatal 
jewel, and to pathos a quality worthy of 
the tears of those who physically respond 
to emotional art. 

The root of the novel is in an hotel kept 
somewhere in the torrid zone by Schom- 
berg, the Alsatian who figures in Mr. 
Conrad’s short story ‘ Falk’ (published 
in ‘Typhoon, and Other Stories,’ 1903). 
Here a travelling conductor puts up with 
his orchestra of women, one of whom—a 
singularly forlorn girl—kindles a horrible 
revengefulness in the lustful Schomberg’s 
soul by eloping with one of his paying 
guests, a Swede. We follow this pair to 
an island adjacent to a volcano, itself the 
scene of an abortive speculation in coal, 
where a Chinese servant is the sole sub- 
stitute for society until three scoundrels 
(two English partners in robbery and their 
Dago servant) appear in compliment to the 
money which theSwede is alleged to possess. 
The situation of the latter and his protégée 
is almost hopelessly alarming, but the girl 
does not shrink from playing the part of a 
fickle woman impressed by a new-comer, 
and, despite the fact that his leader is a 
relentless misogynist, one of the scoundrels 
becomes unpardonably infatuated. 

The end of the story is circumstantially 
tragic ; and the reader can scarcely resent 
the arbitrariness of the author’s death 
sentence on his heroine, because he con- 
demned her from the first to love a man 
who stated and believed that “‘ he who 
forms a tie is lost.” She is one of the 
most pathetic characters in the gallery of 
fiction, and her strangely chosen mate is 
drawn with extraordinary subtlety, so 
that we see in him a kind of materialized 
shadow, incapable of passion, capable 
instead of refinements of appreciation and 
a sympathy sacrificial of self. The evil 
partners rank high among humorous and 
sinister creations; satire cannot easily 
achieve anything more comic than the 
junior partner’s admiration of his com- 
rade’s gentlemanliness. The Alsatian and 
his bullied wife are also well visualized by 
an author who is astonishingly clever in 
fitting into his fantasy, with a contagious 
air of enjoyment, representations of the 
brutal, eccentric, and bizarre. 


Montorel. Written in English by a French 
Author. (Iris Publishing Co., 6s.) 
WE recommend critics and readers of 
* Montorel ’ to glance through the author’s 
modest and amusing ‘ Apology to the 
English’ which precedes this book, and 
then to judge for themselves how far he 
had any need to seek to disarm their 








excuse—less so, indeed, we may say, than 
some works we have read by writers 
indigenous to British soil. He has found 
an excellent story, connected ingeniously 
through two periods, and has set it forth 
vividly and with humour. It might have 
made a good “ mystery and crime ”’ tale 
for any expert in that line ; but the writer 
prefers to avoid undue complications, and 
to let events follow one another in a con- 
secutive and clear course. 

He provides, however, for the element 
of surprise in two clever instances which 
materially help out the dénowement, and 
it would, therefore, be highly unfair to 
give any hint of the plot and its ramifica- 
tions. 

The characterization and style are 
apposite and effective, recalling certain 
aspects of Balzac by their slightly satirical 
tinge. We are not wholly inclined to 
welcome—or to accept—the author’s de- 
claration that he “ won’t do it again.” 
We prefer that hé should. 


Through Stained Glass. By George Agnew 
Chamberlain. (Allen & Unwin, 6s.) 
One of the most striking things in this 
novel is the suitability of the title. The 
history of the hero’s life as a goatherd in 
Brazil, art student in Paris, and experi- 
menting lover, is presented in a series of 
detached episodes, each one of which 
might suggest the subject for a window 
if the custom of telling a story in stained 
glass had survived the invention of 

printing. 

We suspect a play upon the words, 
however, for the hero lived his life by the 
light seen through the windows of his 
father’s experience, and the latter’s repu- 
tation was by no means unstained. 

Regarded as a smooth and realistic 
biography, the book would be unsatisfac- 
tory, but it is interesting and novel as an 
artistic experiment. The air of unreality 
is subtly and consistently maintained, 
and the figures never leave their chromatic 
outlines sufficiently to suggest the warm 
solidity of living people. 


The Romance of a Red Cross Hospital. By 
F. Frankfort Moore. (Hutchinson & 
Co., 6s.) 

Mr. Frankfort Moore makes his artificial 

plot the medium for some kindly—if un- 

grammatically expressed—satire. There 
is an admirable blend of humour and 
shrewdness in his picture of England 
in little as seen in the effect of the 
outbreak of war upon the inhabit- 
ants of a provincial town, where tongues 
are busy “to the march set by the 
head-lines of the morning papers.” The 
author also provides a practical guide 
to domestic hygiene and the allied sciences 
of scrubbing and dusting, wise advice on 
the treatment of “ malades imaginaires,” 
and caustic comments on amateur nurses 
and private hospitals. ‘We are not 
starting this hospital for the benefit of 
the papers or for our own benefit either 

—only for the wounded or the sick,” the 

foundress stated. 





Ecypt—to those who have any knowledge 
of the country—is an exceedingly small 
place. Every one—except during the 
tourist season in Cairo—knows every one 
else, especially in the English colony. 
The author of ‘The Furnace of Iron’ is 
then, to our thinking, extremely rash 
in the choice of such a theme as the 
marriage of an English girl of good birth 
to a young Egyptian of no particular 
position. We do not mean to say that 
such events are wholly impossible, but 
we fear that the fierce light of Anglo- 
Egypt will be far too strong for this 
particular iron furnace. 

The book is unmistakably made to 
order, a clear case of ‘‘ Let me write a 
novel ; what shall the plot be? Egypt 
can give the scene.” The author knows 
Egypt, extensively but somewhat super- 
ficially, and has taken liberties with that 
knowledge, making impossible personages 
do improbable actions. For example, 
a high English official of mature age is 
represented as cynical and mean towards 
his own compatriots, and cringing to 
native influence. 

Now there have been cases of apparent 
injustice on the part of high English 
officials towards their younger com- 
patriots ; but these were usually due to 
excess of zeal or stupidity. Absolute 
impartiality is apt to err in one or other 
of these directions. There may be—in 
the most secret records—an instance here 
and there of departure from the straight 
road. But we cannot accept, even in 
pure fiction, such a compound of intimi- 
dation and treachery as George Carlyon. 
We mention this because a somewhat 
similar, but less pernicious character 
appeared in a former work by the same 
author, ‘The Toll of the River.’ As we 
have indicated, those who know Egypt 
will be angry, and those who do not 
will be perplexed, at such inaccuracy and 
needless exaggeration. 

Our own argument may be turned 
against us, and the “ small size ’”’ of Egypt 
pleaded as excuse. For all that there is 
plenty of room for realism, and even 
reality. The inner social history of Cairo, 
not to say Alexandria and the general 
life in the provinces, affords plenty of 
material, if not for a novelist, at least for 
a story-teller. The latter, going back 
some 30 years, will find (if he knows where 
to search) a mine far richer than that 
exploited by such writers as Sir Gilbert 
Parker; and Mr. Kipling’s one Souda- 
nese tale, ‘ Little Foxes,’ is a model of 
modern invention and disposition. We 
recommend the writer to search the field 
far more carefully, to study realism 
in characterization; also to avoid such 
errors in Arabic as rendering “ Ana- 
mali” by ‘What next?” instead of 
“What is that to me?” He may then 
(or is it “ she ” ? the handling is distinctly 
feminine in places) hope to produce an 
Anglo-Egyptian novel of some adequacy 
and interest; the present book simply 
leaves a sense of irritation and disbelief. 
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~—_ —— a LIFE ROMANCE = Luioyp | Rickard (Mrs. Victor), THe Story oF ‘fHE MUN- 
EORGE, 2/ net. lveryman STERS AT ETREUX, FESTUBERT, AND RUE DU 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. This biography is preceded by an Intro- Bots, 6d. New Ireland Publishing Co. 
—@o— duction by Dr. Charles Sarolea, and is illustrated A tribute to the gallantry of the Royal 
THEOLOGY with portraits and cartoons. Munster Fusiliers in these three engagements, 
. in the last of which the author’s husband was 


Selections from the Collected Writings of Edward 

Irving, edited by the Rev. Gavin Carlyle, 3 /6 net. 

Paisley, Gardner 

Selections from Irving’s earlier writings, 
«where there was nothing controversial.” 


Spiritual Journal of Lucie Christine (1870-1908), 
edited by the Rev. A. Poulain, translated from 
the French, 5/ net. Kegan Paul 

These are extracts from sixteen notebooks 
written by a Frenchwoman who, we are told, at 
the age of 29, ‘‘ attained in a very short time to 
the highest mystical graces, and quickly became 
an ecstatic.” 

POETRY. 


Book (The) of Irish Poetry, edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Alfred Perceval Graves, ‘‘ Every 
Irishman’s Library,” 2 /6 net. Fisher Unwin 

Mr. Graves describes his anthology as “a 
selection of Irish Poetry, old and new, old and 
modern Gaelic poems in English verse translation, 
and Anglo-Irish poetry of the last two centuries, 
which have most appealed to me as illustrating 
the leading features of Gaelic, Hiberno-English, 
and Anglo-Irish verse.” 

Crown (A) of Amaranth, 1 / net. 

Erskine Macdonald 

“A collection of poems to the memory of the 
brave and gallant gentlemen who gave their lives 
for Great and Greater Britain.’”’ Many of these 
are reproduced from The Times, The Spectator, 

The English Review, and other journals. 

Glory (The) of Belgium, a Tribute and a Chronicle, 
collected and edited by Russell Markland (‘‘ R. M. 
Ingersley ’’), 2/6 net. Erskine Macdonald 

An anthology of verses addressed to Belgium, 
and written before and since the war. The 

volume includes a Foreword by the editor, and a 

Preface by M. Emile Cammaerts. 

Keble (Capt. J. A.), CREEDS : A WORLD-EMBRACING 
PoEm, 7 /6 net. Luzac 

Asecond edition. ‘ Creeds ’ covers 174 pages, 
and is furnished with 270 pages of notes. 

Morison (Basil Gordon), Lire: A Porm, 3 /6 net. 

Bailliére, Tindall & Cox 

This poem by the late Dr. Morison is edited 
with a Preface and Memoir. 

New Life (The), a National Tract, by W. B. 

Privately printed 

A new impression. The verses are divided 
under such headings as ‘ Initiation,’ ‘ Morals,’ 

‘New Concepts,’ ‘ Fruitfulmess and Love,’ and 

‘ Nationality.’ 

Roberts (Cecil), THe YoOuTH OF BEAUTY, AND 
OTHER PorEmMs, ‘“‘ The Twentieth - Century 
Poetry ’ Series, 1/ net. Erskine Macdonald 

Some of the pieces are ‘ Appassionata,’ 

‘Andromache,’ ‘ After Vacation,’ ‘A Child’s 

Eyes,’ and ‘ England.’ 

Thomas (Gilbert), THE FURTHER GOAL, AND OTHER 
Poems, ‘‘The Twentieth-Century Poetry ” 
Series, 1/ net. Erskine Macdonald 

A small volume of verses, including ‘ The 

Ploughman,’ ‘ To my Sister,’ ‘The Quest of the 

Muse,’ and ‘The Betrayal (Europe, 1914-15).’ 

Mr. Arthur Waugh writes an Introduction. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Reader’s Index, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1d. 

Croydon Libraries Committee 

Contains a list of recent additions to the 
libraries, and notes. 


Sayers (W. C. Berwick), CANONS oF CLASSIFICA- 
TION APPLIED TO ‘THE SuBJECT,’ ‘THE Ex- 
PANSIVE,’ ‘ THE DECIMAL,’ AND ‘ THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS ’ CLASSIFICATIONS. Grafton 

Studies on methods of bibliographical classi- 
fication. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Chetham Miscellanies, New Series, Vol. III. 
Manchester, Chetham Society 
This contains ‘ Documents relating to the 

Plague in Manchester in 1605,’ edited by the late 

Dr. William E. A. Axon; ‘ A Survey of the Manor 

of Penwortham, 1570,’ edited by Mr. Charles W. 

Sutton ; and a ‘ List of Clergymen, &c., in the 

Diocese of Chester, 1691,’ edited by Mr. John 

Brownbill. 

Creed (Hon. John Mildred), My RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AUSTRALIA AND ELSEWHERE, 1842-1914, 16/ 
net. Herbert Jenkins 

The writer has had a parliamentary career 


of forty years in Australia, and has at the same 
time followed the medical profession in that 
country. 








Hall (Rev. George), THE Gypsy’s PARSON: HIS 
EXPERIENCES AND ADVENTURES, 10/6 net. 
Sampson Low 
The writer has mingled with gipsies ‘‘ on 
fell and common, racecourse and fairground, on 
the turfy wayside and in the city’s heart,” and 
here describes his experiences and impressions. 
The book is illustrated with photographs, 
Henslowe (J. R.), ANNE HypDrE, DucHEss OF 
York, 10/6 net. Werner Laurie 
The story of the first wife of James II. 
Noél (L.), LouvaINn, 891-1914, 3/6 net. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A history, written in French, of the famous 
Belgian city and university. 
Rye (Walter), CHAUCER : A NORFOLK MAN, 7 /6 net. 
Norwich, Roberts 
A study of Chaucer’s family and its connexion 
with Norfolk, including a “ tentative pedigree ” 
of his ancestors. 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Chase (Mrs. Lewis), A VAGABOND VOYAGE 

THROUGH BRITTANY, 7 /6 Hutchinson 

An account of a trip from St. Malo to Brest 
made on the inland waterways. 

Gwynn (Stephen), Tue FAmMovs CITIES OF IRELAND, 
5/ net. Maunsel 

This is a companion book to ‘ The Fair Hills 
of Ireland ’ (1906), and is illustrated by Mr. Hugh 

Thomson. 

Harvey (William J.) and Reppien (Christian), 
DENMARK AND THE DANES: A SURVEY OF 
DanisH LIFE, INSTITUTIONS, AND CULTURE, 
12 /6 net. Fisher Unwin 

The writers’ purpose is ‘‘ to give an account 
of recent social, economic, and political movements 
in Denmark, and a description of the origin and 
development particularly of institutions peculiar 
to that country.”’ The book is illustrated with 
photographs. 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Maxwell (W. H.), Witp Sports oF THE WEST, 
** Every Irishman’s Library,” 2/6 net. 
Fisher Unwin 
This work, originally published in 1832, is 
reprinted, with an Introduction by the Earl of 
Dunraven. 
LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Gautier (Théophile), CHarLeEs BAUDELAIRE: HIS 
LIFE, translated into English by Guy Thorne, 
10 /6 net. Greening 

The volume includes translated selections 
from Baudelaire’s poems, ‘ Little Poems in Prose,’ 

letters to Sainte-Beuve and Flaubert, and a 

chapter entitled ‘Some Remarks on Baudelaire’s 

Influence upon Modern Poetry and Thought,’ by 

Guy Thorne. 

WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Belgium the Glorious: her Country and her 
People, Vol. I., edited [by Walter Hutchinson, 
10/ Hutchinson 

The contributors to this volume are Dr. 
Charles Sarolea, Mr. D. C. Boulger, and Mr. Clive 
Holland. There are ten coloured plates, maps, 
and numerous other illustrations. 

Germany’s Violations of the Laws of War, 1914-15, 
compiled under the auspices of the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, translated by 
J. O. P. Bland, 5/ net. Heinemann 

The volume contains ‘reports by French 
officers and soldiers, sworn statements by French 
citizens, proclamations and orders of the day by 
German commanding officers, and the proofs and 
admissions supplied by the diaries and letters of 
German soldiers,’’ to show that the German 
Government has systematically violated the 
conventions of Geneva and the Hague. 
Hrushevsky (Prof. Michaelo), THe Historica 

EVOLUTION OF THE UKRAINIAN PROBLEM, 
translated by George Raffalovich, 1/ net. 
Letchworth, Garden City Press 

This paper originally appeared in La Revue 
Politique Internationale. 

Nelson’s History of the War, by John Buchan: 
Vol. VII., FRoM THE SECOND BATTLE OF YPRES 
ty 1 BEGINNING OF THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN, 

net. 

It includes an account of the Allied offensive 
in the West, and the struggle at Gallipoli. 
Packer (Stanley), Prussia’s Bip ror WoRrLD 

PowER, 1 / net. Fisher Unwin 

_ A study of Germany’s ambitions from the 

time of Bismarck’s retirement to Italy’s interven- 

tion in the war. 





killed. 
SOCIOLOGY. 


Barrett (Dorothea), NEITHER CITIZEN NOR FREE- 
WOMAN, Vol. I. Brighton, Treacher 
A study of the position of women in England, 
putting forward a plea for their enfranchisement. 


ECONOMICS. 


Jevons (H. Stanley), BririsH Coat TRADE, 6 / net. 

Kegan Paul 

The writer deals with the economic problems» 

the methods of mining, and the laws relating to 
the coal trade. 

Peddie (J. Taylor), ON THE RELATION OF ImPoRTS 

To Exports, 2 /6 net. Longmans 

This essay is followed by one on ‘ Foreign 

Exchange.’ 
EDUCATION. 


Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors, 1915-16, 2 

A selected list of schools, including particulars 
of agricultural, physical, and horticultural training 
colleges, of scholarships and exhibitions, &c. 
Staffordshire County Council Education Committee 

Directory for Higher Education, 1915-16. 

Contains the regulations of the Committee, 
and details of schemes in operation throughout 
the administrative county. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


Carmelite Shakespeare: THe MERCHANT OF 
VENICE, edited by D. M. Macardle; JuLius 
C2saR, edited by C. L. Thomson, 9d. each. 

Marshall 
The text is edited with some general notes, 
and questions are appended to each act. 


English Literature for Schools, edited by Arthur 
Burrell: SELECTIONS FROM PLUTARCH, trans- 
lated by Sir Thomas North—Roman LIvEs; 
THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTENDOM, by 
Richard Johnson, 6d. each. Dent 

The former volume contains the lives of 

Romulus, Numa, Marcus Cato, Hannibal, and 

Julius Cesar. The latter retains the exact words 

of the early editions, though, of course, the 

book is very much shortened. 

Gregory (R. A.) and Hadley (H. E.), A MANUAL OF 
MECHANICS AND HEAT, 3 / Macmillan 

The book is substantially Parts I., II., and 

III. of the authors’ ‘ Class-Book of Physics,’ with 

a number of additions. 

Lister (S.), A First Book OF ARITHMETIC, 1 /6 

Macmillan 

A textbook for children who have already 

had a kindergarten course of training in arith- 

metic. It includes oral and mental exercises, 
and examples for discussion. 

Swift (Jonathan), GULLIVER’s TRAVELS, edited by 


A. B. Gough, 2 /6 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The text is substantially that of Motte’s 
second edition (1727), and includes Swift’s correc- 
tions copied by Charles Ford in an interleaved 
copy of the first. It is furnished with an Intro- 
duction and notes. 


FICTION. 
Bancroft (F.), MoNEyY’s WorTH, 6 / 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A study of industrial troubles in South 
Africa, in which the hero, the son of an English 
country squire, accepts the leadership of a revolt 
of Labour against Capital. 
* Bartimeus,’? A TALL SuHip, AND OTHER NAVAL 
Occasions, 1/ net. Cassell 
A collection of naval yarns, some of which are 
reproduced from Blackwood’s. 
Carter (Winifred), AsHES OF EDEN, 6/ 
Simpkin & Marshall 
The heroine runs awayfrom an unkind aunt, 
and has many adventures. 
Chamberlain (George Agnew), THROUGH STAINED 
Guass, 6/ Allen & Unwin 
See p. 208. 
Conrad (Joseph), Victory, 6 / 
See p. 208. 
Dickie (J. L.), Peter TAaMson, ELDER 0’ THE 
KIRK AND SPORTSMAN, I / net. 
Offices of Country Life 
Short stories, one of which was published in 
The Scottish Field and the remainder in Country 
Life. 


Methuen 
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Dodd (Frank W.), Hett Dock: A RoMANCE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. Hood (Alexander Nelson), Duke of Bronte, 
FOUNDED ON Fact, 1 / net. é SICILIAN StupiEs, 5/ net. Allen & Unwin 
Potter-Sarvent Publishing Co. Classical Review, SepreMBER, 1/ net. | Murray A collection of essays and studies, some of 


This novel describes Germany’s use of her 
submarines “ for spying out vulnerable parts of 
British possessions, 


Foskett (S.), Taz TEMPLE IN THE Tope, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The Indian Prize Novel in the publishers’ 
All-British 1,0001. Prize Novel Competition. It 
describes the intrigue and superstitions sur- 
rounding an Indian temple. 


Gallon (Tom), THe MAN IN MOTLEY, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
A tale of murder, committed for love and 
money. 


Goncharov (Ivan), Ostomov, translated from the 
Russian by C. J. Hogarth, 6/ Allen & Unwin 
The first English version of this Russian 
novel. 
Goncharov (Ivan), THE PReEcrIPIice, 6 / 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The first in English of this 
novel also. 


bay! pag C. C. Park, Eo ES OF OLD CALIFORNIA, 
Heath, Cranton & Ouseley 
4 ~~ of twelve short stories. 


Mackenzie (Compton), Guy AND PAULINE, 6/ 
Secker 
The love-story of Guy Hazlewood, the young 
poet who appeared in the second volume of 
‘Sinister Street.’ 
Mansfield (Charlotte), Grioria: 
SOUTH AFRICAN VELD, 6/ 
Holden & Hardingham 
The plot concerns a dishonest deal in 
diamonds in which the hero is suspected to be 
involve 
Montorel, 6 / 
See page 208. 
Moore (F. Frankfort), Tue RoMANCE oF A RED 
Cross Hospirat, 6/ Hutchinson 
See p- 208, 
Moore (George), Musiin, 6/ Heinemann 
his novel was originally published under the 
title of ‘ A Drama in Muslin’ in 1886. 
Openshaw (Mary), AFTERTHOUGHTsS, 6 / 
Simpkin & Marshall 
The heroine, a favourite in Parisian society 
at the time of the Second Empire, visits an English 
provincial town, and causes havoc among the 
Quaker population. 


appearance 


A GIRL OF THE 


Iris Publishing Co. 


a (E. Phillips), Mr. Grex oF MONTE 
Car1o, 6/ Methuen 
as Mr. Grex ” and two German conspirators 

aim at upsetting the British Empire and annexing 

South America, but their plans are hampered by 

an English diplomat, and a young American who 

falls in love with ‘“ Mr. Grex’s’”’ daughter. 


Richards (H. Grahame), SHApows, 6/ 
Hutchinson 
A young man of distinguished birth, living 
under a cloud, enlists as a private and wins glory 
at the front. 


Russell (Lindsay), THe GATES OF SILENCE, 6 / 
Ward & Lock 
The “‘ gates of silence ’’ are those which close 
upon a novice after taking vows, and the writer’s 
purpose is to show the unwisdom of adopting 
convent life without realizing its restraints. 


Scorched Souls: A SyMPpHONY IN PROSE, by Pan, 
6 Mills & Boon 
The hero, to make money, writes exotic novels, 

one of which reacts disastrously upon his life. 


Tremlett (Mrs. Horace), LookInG ror GRACE, 6 / 

Lane 

The widow of a Territorial killed at the front 

learns that there is 5,0001. missing from her 

husband’s estate, and that his last words referred 

to ‘‘ Grace.”” The novel describes her method of 
solving the mystery. 


Walpole (Hugh), THE GOLDEN ScAREcROW, 6 / 
Cassell 
Studies of children. 
Wells (H. G.), THe RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT, 6 / 
Macmillan 
See p- 207, 


= (C. N. and A. M. W.), Secret History, 
Methuen 
ni tale of a recent episode between the 
United States and Mexico, turning upon the 
love stories of two sisters and two officers. 
Woman (The) of > Hill, by “‘ Une mag ona 
translated by C . Forestier-W. alker, 1/6 net. 
Greening 
A new volume in the “‘ Lotus Library.” 





Among the contributions to this number are 
‘Some Emendations of the Homeric Hymns,’ by 
Mr. R. J. Shackle ; ‘ Herodotus and Babylon,’ by 
Prof. F. Haverfield; and ‘Some Codices Vos- 
siani and the Metamorphosis of Ovid,’ by Mr. 
D. A. Slater. 

Constructive Quarterly, SEPTEMBER, 3/ net. 

Milford 

‘A Constructive Sketch of St. John the 
Divine,’ by Archbishop Evdokim; ‘ Christianity 
in Germany during the War,’ by Dr. Adolf 
Deissmann; and ‘ The Controversy between St. 
Paul and St. James,’ by Mr. Charles Johnston, 
are items in this number. 

Library World, S=preMBerR, 6d. Grafton 
Features of this issue are ‘ Bibliography in 

relation to Literature,’ by Mr. A. Cecil Piper ; 

‘ Clubbable, and incidentally Poetical, Librarians,’ 

by Mr. Robert Johnson; and ‘ ‘ Bradshaw,” 

the Story of a Time Table,’ by Mr. Wilfrid S 

Robertshaw. 

Open Court, SEPTEMBER, 10 cents. 

Chicago, Open Court Publishing Co. 

The contents include ‘ Fudo-Myowo,’ by 
Daisetz Teitaro Susuki; ‘ Carlyle and the War,’ 
by Mr. Marshall Kelly; and ‘ Hyphenation 
Justified,’ by Mr. Paul Carus. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics,AuGust, $3 yearly. 

Milford for Harvard Univ. Press 

The contents include ‘ Germany’s Financial 
Mobilization,’ by Mr. Ludwig Bendix; ‘ Capital 
Investments and Trade Balances within the 
British Empire,’ by Mr. Theodore H. Boggs ; and 
‘The British Taxes on Land Values in Practice,’ 
by Mr. Rufus S. Tucker. 

a aa Meteorological Magazine, SePTEMBER, 
4d. Stanford 
This number opens with an illustiated article 

by Dr. Hans Pettersson ‘On Weather Forecasts 

and the Temperature Predictions of Strémberg.’ 

Theosophical Path, SerTeMBER, 1 / 

Point Loma, California, International 
Theosophical Headquarters. 

‘Universal Brotherhood: the Essential 
Factor in Human Development,’ by Mr. H. A. 
Fussell; ‘‘* Determinism” in History,’ by 
Mr. T. Henry; and ‘ Archeology: a Résumé of 
the Theosophical Position,’ by Mr. H. Travers, 
are included in the contents. 


ANNUALS. 


Genealogist (The), New Series, Vol. XXXL, 
edited by H. W. Forsyth Harwood, 12/ net. 

Exeter, Pollard; London, Bell 

The annual issue of this magazine. Some of 

its features are ‘ Notes on Early Ramsay Pedigrees, 

A.D. 1200-1600,’ by Sir James Henry Ramsay ; 

‘Genealogy in a “ Breeches’”’ Bible (Family of 

Sandys),’ by Mrs. F. H. Suckling ; and ‘ Extracts 

from a Seventeenth-Century Note-Book,’ con- 
tributed by Mr. Keith W. Murray. 


JUVENILE. 


Golden Lattice (The), edited by H. B. Elliott, 5/ 

Jarrold 

This volume, issued in aid of the Red Cross 

Fund, is intended for girls, and includes short 

stories by Mr. Silas Hocking, Dolf Wyllard, Lady 

Henry Somerset, Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, E. 
Nesbit, Miss Florence Bone, and others. 


Ibbotson (R. M. A.), ADVENTURES OF MISSIONARY 
EXPLORERS, 5 / Seeley & Service 
The book contains true stories of heroism 
concerning Dr. T. L. Pennell, Bishop Bompas, 
George Grenfell, and other missionaries. 


Malone (H. L’Estrange), THE Lost Farry TALss, 
3 /6 net. Kelly 
A tale of a boy and girl who ran away from 
their nurse to seek adventures. The book is 
illustrated by Mr. Gordon Robinson. 


GENERAL. 


Burke (Thomas), NicHts In Town: A LONDON 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 7 /6 net. Allen & Unwin 

Sketches of life at night-time among varying 
grades of London society. 

Davis (Thomas), SELECTIONS FROM HIS PROSE 
AND Poetry, ‘ Every Irishman’s Library,” 
2/6 net. Fisher Unwin 

This selection includes ‘ The Irish Parliament 
of James II.,’ and some literary, historical, and 
political articles. The Introduction is by Mr. 

T. W. Rolleston. 

Haultain (Arnold), Or WALKS AND WALKING 
Tours, an Attempt to find a Philosophy and a 
Creed, 5/ Werner Laurie 

The book includes chapters on ‘ Golf and 

Walking,’ ‘ English Byways,’ ‘ Practical Tran- 

scendentalism,’ ‘The Tramp’s Dietary,’ &c. 





which are based on articles which originally 
appeared in The Nineteeenth Ceniury, The Fori- 
nighily Review, and The Gentlewoman. 


Humours of Irish Life, Trishman’s 
Library,” 2/6 net. Fisher Unwin 
The authors represented in this anthology of 
Irish humorous prose range from Lover, Lefanu, 
and Douglas Hyde to Miss Jane Barlow, George 
Birmingham, and Lynn Doyle. Mr. C. L. Graves 
contributes an Introduction. 


Institute of Chartered Accountants in England’ and 
Wales, List or MEMBERS, 1915, 2 / & * Gee 
The book also includes the Royal Charter of 
1880, byelaws, instructions to candidates for 
examinations, report and accounts for last year, 
&e. 
Irish Orators and Oratory, 
Library,” 2/6 net. Fisher Unwin 
A selection from the speeches of Burke, 
Henry Grattan, Richard Sheridan, Parnell, Mr, 
J. E. Redmond, and other famous Irish orators, 
introduced in an essay by Prof. T. M. Kettle 
Legends of Saints and Sinners, collected and trans- 
lated from the Irish by Douglas Hyde, ‘* Every 
Irishman’s Library,” 2 /6 net. Fisher Unwin 
A collection of Irish folk-stories and folk- 
poems which are founded upon or coloured by 
Christian conceptions. 


National Notes, by W. B. Privately printed 

These notes on morals, eugenics, marriage, 
the status of women, and other subjects are 
written by an Australian, and addressed to his 
countrymen “ at this critical stage of our national 
development.” 


si wees’ 


** Every Irishman’s 


PAMPHLETS. 
Brinkerhoff (E. D.), CONSTITUTION FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS OF EARTH. 


Mass., Fall River, the Author, 
870, President Ave, 
This pamphlet sets forth a constitution for 


a proposed international union. 


Moody (Robert A.), ENDING THE WAR: 
for an Understanding, 2d. 

Glasgow, John Smith 

question: ‘* Are we 


moral as well as 
> 


a Plea 


The writer asks the 
employing every resource, 
physical, towards achieving peace ? 


Yates (May), SCIENCE AND DaILy BREAD, ld. 
Jarrold 
A pamphlet by the Secretary of the Bread 
and Food Reform League. 


SCIENCE. 


Baekeland (L. H.), Some 
CHEMISTRY, 1 /6 net. 
Milford for Columbia University Press 
A speech delivered before the Columbia 
School of Mines on the occasion of its fiftieth 
anniversary. 
Geological Survey of India, Recorps, Vol. XLYVI., 
1915, 2 rupees. 
Calcutta, 2 


ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL 


7, Chowringhee Road ; 
London, Kegan Paul 

This volume contains a ‘ Quinquennial 
Review of the Mineral Production of India,’ by 
Sir Thomas H. Holland and Dr. L. Leigh Fermor, 
revised for the years 1909 to 1915 by Dr. H. H 
Hayden and Dr. Fermor. It is illustrated with 
eight plates, and furnished with an Index. 


FINE ARTS. 


Bath and Bristol, painted by Laura A. Happerielt, 
described by Stanley Hutton, 7 /6 net. Black 
Mr. Hutton describes the characteristics of 
the two cities, their associations and connexion 
with literature, art, and drama, and their place in 
history. 
Blackman (Aylward M.), THe Rock ToMmsBs OF 
Merr, Part II. 25/ Egypt Exploration Fund 
This volume deals with the tomb-chapel of 
Senbi’s son, Ukh-Hotp, and is illustrated with 
thirty-five plates. 


Cole (Rex Vicat), THe ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF 
TREES : THEIR STRUCTURE AND TREATMENT IN 
PAINTING, 7 /6 net: Seeley & Service 

Mr. Cole, writing for the serious student, 
describes the form and construction of trees, and 
how they should be treated in painting. The 
book is illustrated with examples of the work of 
great painters, and includes 165 drawings by the 
author and numerous diagrams in the text. 


Copping (Harold), THE Hope oF THE WORLD, 
1/n London Missionary Society 
A Suites picture of Christ, with five little 


children of different nationalities. 
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Literary Gossip. 


Toe L.C.C. announce a 
lectures in ‘Citizenship and Current 
Events’ on Tuesdays, and in ‘Socio- 
logy’ on Fridays, at their Literary Insti- 
tute, Woods Road, Peckham, both 
courses beginning next week. The lec- 
turer will be Mr. H. O. Newland, author of a 
‘Short History of Citizenship.’ Among the 
subjects to be dealt with are ‘ The Effect 
of the War upon Women and their Work,’ 
‘Compulsory Military Service,’ ‘ Britain 
in West Africa,’ &c. 


course of 


Amona the many letters we have 
received recently from France is one 
from two young soldiers, Roger Dellende 
and Marcel Masquelin, 126me Régiment 
dInfanterie, 9me Bataillon, 35me Com- 
pagnie, Secteur Postal 91. They are 
stationed ‘“‘ in one of the invaded districts 
of France ’—near or at the front, we 
presume—and they are without news of 
their families. They have asked us for 
copies of The Atheneum, and we have 
accordingly added their names to our 
free list, as we have done for other friends 
at the front. They also tell us that they 
will be greatly pleased if they can find a 
correspondent in England, with the object 


of improving their knowledge of the 
English language. We have not the 
slightest doubt that many of our 


readers will be glad to enter into corre- 
spondence with these two young soldiers, 
not merely with a view to helping them 
in their studies of English, but also in 
that spirit of sympathy and friendship 
which is of such value in time of anxiety 
and peril. 


We have just received the special 
supplement on China issued by The Man- 
chester Guardian, an imposing and com- 
prehensive pamphlet. It deals with prac- 
tically everything that can instruct the 
English reader—British Trade, Railway 
Development, Cotton, China as a Republic, 
Chinese Mineral Wealth, National Debt, 
Silk Industry, Waterways—and has much 
that will interest him; for example, 
‘The Charm of China,’ ‘The British 
Consul’ (a sketch of Consular business 
and diplomacy in the Far East), ‘ Foreign 
Religions in China,’ and ‘ Native Customs.’ 
There are several excellent illustrations, 
also photographs of Ministers and other 
personalities of the new republic. 


Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON is conducting 
a weekly causerie in The New Witness on 
things in general, under the title ‘ At the 
World’s End.’ His gift of paradox and 
lively discursiveness is all his own, and 
should appeal to many readers. His 
independence also is a valuable quality 
in these days, when so many people write 
to order a feeble echo of popular opinions 
and delusions. 


We hear that Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne has 
taken the somewhat extreme step of 
Tenewing the activities of Captain Kettle 
with special reference to the North 
Sea and the war. Readers of Pearson’s 
Magazine—the sphere in which Captain 





Kettle has been so prominently and 
frequently manifest — will no doubt 
welcome the reappearance of a favourite 
hero, in all his glory and—we take it— 
with all his well-known mannerisms and 
stock phrases. 


Messrs. Macmiiuan will publish next 
Friday a work entitled ‘The Ibex of 
Sha-Ping, and Other Himalayan Studies,’ 
by Mr. L. B. Rundall, a lieutenant of the 
Ist Gurkha Rifles, who was _ recently 
killed in action. The volume is illustrated 
with pen-and-ink sketches and coloured 
plates by the author. 


‘IN THE HANDS OF THE Enemy ’ is one of 
the books which Messrs. Longmans & Co. 
have in the press. The author is the 
Rev. B. G. O’Rorke, who went to the 
front as a chaplain on the outbreak of 
the war. He was attached to the 4th 
Field Ambulance, which was intended 
to accompany the 4th (Guards) Brigade, 
but was taken prisoner the very day it 
joined that unit at the battle of Lan- 


drecies. 


Mr. Erskine MacDoNnaLp is adding 
on October Ist four new volumes to ‘* The 
Little Books of Georgian Verse,’ one of 
them being the first book of the seventeen- 
year-old daughter of Mr. Walter Jerrold, 
the well-known littérateur. In the com- 
panion series, ‘‘ The Twentieth Century 
Poetry Series,” in which volumes by Miss 
Eva Gore-Booth, Mr. Cecil Roberts, and 
Mr. Gilbert Thomas have already appeared, 
Mr. MacDonald is about to _ issue 
volumes by Mr. Edmund John, and one 
by Mr. Theodore Maynard, for which 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton has written a 
preface. 

Early in October Mr. MacDonald will 
publish a study of ‘ The Real Nietzsche ’ 
by Mr. R. Dimsdale Stocker. 


‘NEWS FROM SOMEWHERE’ 
James Milne, who is well 


is by Mr. 
known in 


London journalism, and also as the 
author of various books. His new 
volume, to be published by Messrs. 


Chapman & Hall, is an impression of 
personal travel and social life, at home 


and abroad, in the “ war-time we call 
Armageddon.” 
Dr. H. B. Swere’s new volume is 


entitled ‘The Holy Catholic Church ; the 
Communion of Saints: a Study in the 
Apostles’ Creed.’ The volume is based 
upon courses of lectures given to candidates 
for Holy Orders at Cambridge during 
the academical year 1913-14, and it has 
been brought into its present form in the 
hope that it may be of interest to other 
members of the Church of England who 
wish to study an article of their faith. 
It will be published by Messrs. Macmillan 
on October 5th. 


L’Homme enchainé informs us of the 
death at Versailles of Madame Leconte 
de Lisle, widow of the famous poet. 


In our next issue we hope to publish a 
long article by Dr. Ananda Coomara- 
swamy on ‘ What has India contributed 
to Human Welfare ?’ 





FINE ARTS 


—o— 
INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Annual Report of the Archeological Survey 
of India. Part I. 1912-13. By Sir John 
Marshall, C.I.E., Director - General. 
(Calcutta, Government Press, 3s.) 


TuIs report, which follows close on the 
heels of that for 1911-12, marks an im- 
portant step forward in Indian archeo- 
logy. Excavations in India, valuable as 
they have always been for the study of 
ancient faiths and _ civilizations, have 
hitherto been conducted mainly with the 
slender funds provided by the Govern- 
ment. Now, for nearly the first time, 
private munificence has come forward to 
eke out the supplies of official parsimony, 
and the Director-General records with 
pride that Mr. Ratan Tata of Bombay, 
an Anglo-Indian well known in London 
Society, and the Begum of Bhopal are 
bearing the cost of the excavations, at 
Taxila in the Punjab, and at Sanchi in 
Central India, respectively. The aid is the 
more timely as the extension of cultiva- 
tion which the security given by our rule 
in India has made possible renders the 
preservation of monuments more difficult 
every year, while the curse of antiquity- 
hunting, which has already done much 
harm in Egypt and Western Asia, has 
followed the coming of the tourist into our 
great dependency. The flow of globe- 
trotters has, however, been stopped for 
the present by the war. 

Sir John Marshall begins his report 
with an account of the work done by the 
Government on the archeological remains 
at Delhi before the transformation of 
that city into the capital of India. These 
were dealt with at greater length in his 
report for the preceding years, and are 
mostly what may be called decorative or 
in the shape of landscape gardening. 
Among the plates to the present volume, 
however, is a reproduction of a bird’s-eye 
view of Shah Jehan’s Citadel which gives 
one a better and clearer idea of that 
monument than a dozen ordinary plans. 
It seems from the legend to be drawn by 
Mr. Gordon Sanderson, whose elaborate 
description of the buildings depicted in 
it can be found in the last volume of 
the report. Sir John Marshall tells 
us that, compared to the expenditure on 
Mohammedan monuments in this province, 
that on repairs to Hindu and Buddhist 
ones has been relatively small. This at 
the present juncture is, perhaps, as it 
should be. Yet it is the Buddhist remains 
which most interest the general reader, and 
the report discusses more than one of the 
vexed questions which they raise, if they 
do not settle. 

Foremost among these is the problem 
of the date of Kanishka, which has lately 
split the small world of learned Indianists 
into two camps. Kanishka was one of 
the most important of the Kushan kings 
of Northern India, who succeeded the 
Scytho-Parthian dynasties, who them- 
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selves succeeded the Greek princes who 
ruled at Taxila during the second 
century B.c. Kanishka not only held at 
Taxila, the capital of his empire, the great 
Council of the Buddhist Order, but he also 
seems to have been one of the first, if not 
the very first, to adopt the use of Sanskrit 
for the records of the faith, Asvagosha’s 
celebrated poem of the Buddha Carita on 
the life of Gautama being certainly written 
in his reign. As this poem is in very 
pure Sanskrit, and is one of the earliest 
documents in that language yet known, 
its date is of great importance for philo- 
logy, as well as marking a point in the 
gradual turning of India from the Persian 
and Greek culture which she had hitherto 
received to that best described as Hindu. 
But Dr. Fleet, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and other learned 
men, would put Kanishka’s date in the 
first century B.c., while Dr. Thomas, the 
Librarian of the India Office, and an 
equally strong body of pundits think that 
it cannot be earlier than the second 
century A.D. To this controversy Sir 
John Marshall contributes the evidence 
of coins discovered on the site of Taxila, 
which to his mind proves conclusively 
that the later date is the correct one. We 
are not entirely of his opinion, but the 
battle that has lately raged over the 
question in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society has not yet come to a decision, 
and further discussion of the point may 
wait until it has done so. 

The work on the Sanchi Topes, 
which are among the oldest and finest 
examples of Buddhist art, seems to have 
proceeded with marvellous quickness under 
Sir John Marshall’s supervision, and he 
tells us that practically the whole area 
to the E. and 8.E. of the Great Stupa is 
occupied with the remains of temples and 
other buildings. One curious feature of 
the more archaic of these is that, while 
their bases consist of magnificent stone 
pillars, the superstructure seems to have 
been entirely of wood, which is also 
the case with the earliest Egyptian tomb- 
chapels. The Buddhist rule which forbids 
the destruction of any stupa or other work 
of merit has led to an odd result, some of 
the chapels, as at Taxila, being practically 
built over the tops of earlier monuments. 
Nor is the perpetual treasure-hunting of 
the natives so haphazard as in other 
countries. Both at Sanchi and Taxila 
the Director-General found the stone 
blocks in the foundations of some of the 
smaller stupas hollowed out so as to receive 
reliquaries enclosing golden caskets con- 
taining, besides the relics, to conceal which 
the whole structure was raised, pearls 
and other valuables. The deliberate burial 
of “cult statues” by Buddhists also 
receives here full illustration. 

In more general matters the list of 
acquisitions by the Museums in Calcutta, 
Lahore, and elsewhere here given is full of 
interest. Among them are a number of 
gold and silver coins, together with a 
hoard of more than 200 Roman denarii 
of Augustus and Tiberius. It would be 
interesting if the latter could tell us how 
they came to India, but it was doubtless 


in the way of trade. We have also 
translations of many inscriptions in Brahmi 
script by German scholars, of whom we 
are likely to hear less in future. Fortu- 
nately we have still with us Mr. Pargiter, 
whose excellent work on this and similar 
scripts is also recorded, together with 
that of Mr. Vincent Smith and Prof. 
Rapson on Indian coins. The photo- 
gravures which illustrate the text are 
charming and well chosen, and the only 
fault we can find with Sir John Marshall 
is that he says that the first occurrence of 
the double-headed eagle of the Russian 
and German Empires is on a “ Hittite 
sculpture.” He must have forgotten that 
it formed the bearing of the Sumerian 
city of Lagash or Shirpurla some thou- 
sands of years before the Hittites were 
ever heard of. 








LONDON SALON OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE prospectus of this exhibition has a 
more engaging modesty than has been found 
in many manifestos of similar exhibitions. 
We have never been able to see photo- 
graphy as a means of expression which had 
anything very tempting to offer to the artist, 
nor can we even understand in what definite 
sense it can be regarded as, in the words of 
the prospectus, “‘the handmaiden of the 
Arts.” No one will dispute, however, that 
it is a “great industry and a worldwide 
hobby,” and herein lies its importance. 

As, moreover, every artist is also a man, 
it cannot be denied that all have, willingly 
or unwillingly, been affected by photography. 
It has played a great part in the process of 
breaking down the barriers of time and space 
which characterized the peaceful civilization 
of yesterday. By that process our experience 
has tended to be at once widened and 
watered down. Our attention is no longer 
compulsorily fixed on our own surroundings, 
but, with endless possibility of distraction, 
we are able to roam over a wider, but less 
vividly apprehended field. As the influence 
of conversation tended to be replaced by 
that of the printed newspaper, which is one 
remove further from reality, so we have 
come to see, if not through the eyes, through 
the cameras of others. To the town dweller, 
who is habitually whirled through the streets 
too fast for him to see anything, the relative 
permanence of even an ephemeral photo- 
graph gives it dominance; it becomes the 
normal standard of vision; and as sight has 
now become impersonal, we are tempted to 
accept the analogy between the retina and 
the sensitized plates, and to regard the 
prints of each with equal aloofness, forget- 
ting that the eyes are the windows of tne mind 
—of the particular mind of their possessor. 
The ultimate paradise of this progress 
towards ever greater freedom and ever less 
responsibility would be a kinema theatre 
filled with people who had no lives of their 
own, but eternally watched filmy reflections 
of life pass and repass before them. 

The ideal of perennial distraction has 
doubtless permeated art not a little. It is 
almost the inevitable note of pictorial 
photography, and we are not sure whether 
we ought not to praise the exhibitors who 
accept it as inevitable rather than those 
who, straining photography to do what it is 
hardly fitted to do to-day, would fain tell 
us something of what the subject before 
their camera meant to them. The most 
successful are those who borrow, but dis- 
creetly, from the art of painting, and of these 


THE 





perhaps the most noticeable on this occasion 





is Mr. Charles Emanuel. One of the things 
which might save art from being a mere 
process of flashing distracting visions before 
the eyes of the public would be extreme 
devotion to the materials with which the 
artist works. The photographer works 
with sensitized surfaces, and he ma 
legitimately pride himself on the fact that 
they are really sensitive. The exquisite 
delicacy of Mr. Emanuel’s tiny prints, 
The End of the Climb, Montreuil (190), and 
Evening near Ghent (198), could hardly be 
surpassed, and their subjects are chosen with 
a charming sense of how much interest, how 
much variety, is needed, if well distributed, 
to furnish a suitable theme. In The Market 
(16) he reduces his range to a few pale tones 
which would suffice a draughtsman, but give 
a thin effect in the hands of even an intelli- 
gent photographer. In none of his prints does 
he make great pretensions to a constructive 
design, but he gives a well-selected aspect of 
nature recorded with unusual delicacy by 
presumably fastidious care in the selection 
of his materials. His is thus more entirely 
legitimate photography than that of certain 
other exhibitors who more definitely “ com- 
pose’’ their subjects after certain models 
set up by painters in the past. Yet so 
general has become the habit of casual and 
passive vision, even among painters, that 
there are a few of these latter would-be 
artists of the camera for whom we feel a 
certain kindness. On the Yare, Norfolk (199), 
by Mr. D. L. Murdoch ; The Path to the Beach 
(255), by Mr. O. M. Coulson; and Storm- 
Twisted (249), by Mr. H. C. Mann, show a con- 
centrated care in arrangement not without 
charm. They look a little stale, but so do 
paintings which have the same deliberation 
in the placing of the elements of a landscape, 
and the same literalness in its details; the 
parts look a little like pieces of furniture 
moved about till they are well arranged. If 
he were less the victim of a collection of 
fusty historical properties, Signor Guido 
Rey in The Poet (5) might command admira- 
tion for his use of one of the principal 
technical possibilities of photography—great 
delicacy of, gradation through a wide range 
of tone ; while, although he sets too small a 
value on these technical possibilities, we may 
see in Mr. Porterfield’s Storm Wind (18) an 
appreciation of something in nature lending 
itself as a basis of design. Of Mrs. Cunning- 
ham Partridge’s figure subject, Pierrot 
Vertriibt (22), the same might be said, and 
here the technique appears to us excellent; 
indeed, certain illustrators like Mr. Frank 
Craig, in whom the photographic element is 
very important, might wisely consider 
whether photography itself in such hands 
does not denounce their activities as redun- 
dant. How much the photographer may 
owe to an easy, supple model is clear if we 
compare this picture with Signor Rey’s 
wooden costume group (5) already referred 
to. 

The more photography invades our daily 
life, the more difficult it becomes for the 
maker of snapshots to offer us the zest of 
fresh subject-matter. The character play 
of Mr. F. J. Mortimer’s Punch and Judy 
Show (174) is good, but not better than good 
stage-management prepares from time to 
time for the kinematograph. Mr. Ward 
Muir’s Kurling at Kandersteg (248) is again 
an obviously happy arrangement of subject- 
matter which black and white renders with 
less loss of interest than most. These and 
many others testify anew to the interest 0 
a scientific witchcraft for which we are not 
ungrateful, even though we feel that as 4 
‘* worldwide hobby ” it is paid for by some 
loss of immediacy in our sense of sight. 
We live in a larger world than our fathers, 
but a world less real and less our own. 
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INSCRIPTION AT 


PENMACHNO. 


Jesus College, Oxford. 

In the course of preparing the inventory 
which it is the business of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Ancient Monuments of Wales 
to draw up, one of our assistant inspectors, 
Mr. I. M. Pritchard, A.R.I.B.A., visited last 
May the village of Penmachno in order to 
photograph and otherwise describe the 
little group of old inscribed stones preserved 
inthe parish church. Penmachno is situated 
some five miles south of Bettws-y-Coed, 
well known to English visitors. While at 
the Eagles Hotel Mr. Pritchard came to 
know of an old inscribed stone in one of the 
garden walls behind the hotel. From his 
reading I find that I had heard of the stone 
before, as a few years ago a friend kindly 
sent me a rubbing of an unrecorded in- 
sription at Penmachno; but the rubbing 
was so unsuccessful that I could make 
nothing of it. Elucidated now by the original 
itself, one saw at a glance that this was the 
inscription meant. I put the rubbing by 
with the intention of going some time to 
examine the stone. I was not able to do 
s0 till August 28th. 

It is our usual misfortune in Wales to 
have our inscriptions in pitiable bits, and 
this is no exception. Mr. Pritchard’s details 
make this fragment to be forty inches long by 
awidth measuring an average of six inches, 
and four inches thick. The stone is of the 
slaty kind usual in the district. It has 
been split into two pieces, the top one of 
which, possibly bearing a part of the chief 
inscription, is lost, together with the upper 
ends of all the letters of the line remaining. 
That line, however, is easy enough to de- 
cipher, as follows :—ILLIAVILOKI, that is, 
FILI AVITORI. There is a slight horizontal 
hollow on the right of the perpendicular 
of the F which might perhaps be taken as a 
trace of the short bar of that letter, but I 
prefer regarding the letter as taller than the 
letters next following it, and with the short 
bar relatively high, almost close to the top 
bar, which probably sloped slightly upwards ; 
itis an ordinary kind of F in our inscriptions. 
The T was also probably taller than the I 
preceding it; this would leave plenty of 
_ for the cross stroke at the top, thus: 
t 


AN 


Such is the principal inscription, whether 
a part or the whole, but it is not all the 
writing still on the stone, for we have 
portions of three lines across the stone 
somewhat as follows :— 


FILIAVITORI (3,4 
et 
Zo 
=e 


After the P of the cross-reading comes the 
beginning of a curved letter, doubtless an 
0: the breakage has carried the rest away ; 
80 with the second line, nothing remains 
after the T; .nd as to the third line, the 
Nis incomplete, as the second perpendicular 
8 gone with the lower end of the diagonal. 
All these letters are smaller than those 
forming the direct line, except the C, which 
8 followed by a rather small O, whereas 
the O in the direct line is almost unusually 
big; both are more nearly circles than our 
ordinary capital O. The N is pretty good, 
but the diagonal makes a slight approach 
to the position of the diagonal of an H; and 
the top of the S is nearly horizontal, not a 
proper curve. 

For this kind of inscription altogether I 
should call the lettering better than the 
average, and the question now is, how the 
three short lines are to be completed and 





interpreted. The answer which recommends 
itself to me would read as follows :— 
IN 'TE(M)P[ORE} 
IVST[INI] 
CON[SVLI(S)] 

The final S of Consulis may have not been 
present, even if the inscriber did not intend 
an abbreviation, for final s was very uncer- 
tain in the Celtic Latinity of our inscrip- 
tions; witness its intrusive presence on 
another Penmachno stone, where we have 
‘*in hoe congeries lapidum.”” The omission 
of the M of tempore argues possibly a Goidelic 
inscriber. The inscription as a whole belongs 
undoubtedly to the sixth or the seventh 
century, and it is within those limits we have 
to search for the means of fixing the identity 
of the Consul to be identified. 

Now, according to Goyau’s ‘ Chronologie 
de l’Empire Romain’ (Paris, 1891), a work 
to which a friend has kindly directed my 
attention, Justinus, Emperor of the East, 
was Consul of the East in 519, and afterwards 
in 524; and Justinianus appears as Consul 
for the same in the year 521, and (as Emperor 
and Consul) in 528, 533, 534. Had either 
been the Consul intended here, it is hard to 
believe that our Celtic formula would not 
have called him Emperor rather than Consul ; 
so both may safely be ruled out. But in 
the year 540 we have a Consul styled “ Flavius 
Justinus Junior Germani f(ilius),” and though 
he also is assigned to the Eastern Empire, 
and given as the only Consul for the year, 
he was, M. Goyau informs us, published 
Consul at Rome and in Gaul, thanks to the 
victories of Belisarius. The next year, 
541, was the last to have ordinary Consuls, 
and thenceforth the Empire marked the 
date by post-consulate epochew. One of 
these epochs was derived from the Consulate 
of Justinus, which continued in use at Lyons 
until the opening of the seventh century. 
Thus the formula for the first year after 
Justinus’s Consulate would be “ Post Con- 
sulatum Justini Junioris,’ that is, the year 
541, while the year 542 would be “ Post 
Consulatum Justini Junioris Anno II.,”’ 
and so on to the end of the sixth century. 
Fhis man was doubtless the Consul referred 
to in the Penmachno inscription, though 
neither of the formule can be made to fit 
the stone; in point of meaning it is less 
exact—‘‘in tempore Justini Consulis.” It 
appears to refer in a general way to the 
series of years in the dates of. which the 
name of Justinus occurred. We have a 
parallel in a far later inscription to be seen 
on a font at Patrishow, in the county of 
Brecknock, which reads, ‘‘ Menhir me fecit 
i tépore Genillin.” The latter was a chief 
supposed to have been Lord of Ystradyw 
and Prince of Powys in the eleventh century. 
This suggests the possibility of the legend 
across the Penmachno stone being of a later 
date than the principal inscription; but 
that can hardly be established by any appre- 
ciable contrast between the letterings. If, 
therefore, two dates are to be admitted, I 
should guess the chief inscription to be of 
the latter half of the sixth century, and the 
cross inscription to be of the earlier part of 
the seventh. At any rate, this would 
harmonize with the fact of the subsidiary 
legend being cut across underneath the 
principal inscription, although there was 
room enough and to spare for it to have 
been placed parallel to fili Avitori. 

Before discussing this last name, I have 
to say, as to the stone at present, that Mr. 
Edward Owen, Secretary of the Commission, 
having explained to Miss Hughes, the in- 
telligent landlady of the Eagles Hotel, the 
interest attaching to this monument of 
antiquity, she generously promised at once 
that she would hand it to the incumbent 
to be preserved with the three other old 





stones inthe church; and he promised to 
her and to us that he would receive it for 
the same safe keeping as the others. Thanks 
to the hospitality of your pages, archzo- 
logical inquirers will now know where to 
look for the Avitori fragment. 

The name Avitori, genitive of Avitorius, 
does not stand alone in the Principality. In 
the south-west of Carmarthenshire, at a 
church called Eglwys Cymun, is preserved 
a bilingual stone reading Aviroria Fira 
CvNIGNI in Roman letters, and Inigena[s] 
Cunigni Avittoriges, ‘““The (monument) of 
Cunignos’s daughter Avitoria,”’ in Goidelic in 
the Ogam script as usual. Space to go into 
all the details of these vocables, which are 
phonologically of very great interest to the 
student of Celtic, would very rightly be 
denied me, so I confine myself to a single 
instance :—Since the time when Irish in- 
scribers cut the words beginning with Av1, 
that is aui-, in the districts in question, au 
was reduced into (6 and) @, so aui- (also 
aut, ‘‘nepotis’’) appears in Med. and Modern 
Irish as ui- (and wi). Now Fili Auitori is 
the genitive of Filius Auitori or Auitorii, 
which, turned into Med. Irish, would be 
Mac Uidhir. This yields later the patro- 
nymic written in Anglo-Irish Maguire, 
pronounced in Mod. Irish Maguiir and 
Maguivir, thus yielding Mod. Irish prac- 
tically two names. Possibly we have a 
form of the same name in the Pembrokeshire 
Gwyther, after undergoing a foreshortening to 
be compared with Mac Oingusso becoming 
Magennis, and finally Guinness, Gennys, 
and other shortened spellings. 

I have so far treated the words Fili 
Avitori as preferably a part only of the 
principal inscription, but it is not to be 
denied that it may have been the whole. 
In that case we should have to regard it, not 
as signifying ‘“ So-and-so, son of Avitorios,” 
but as Maqu-Auitori, meaning the chief of a 
family or clan called Sons of Auitorios; in 
English he would be The Maguire. Compare 
The Mac Dermot, The O’Conor Donn, or 
whatever the group-name may be. This 
construction may be the explanation of 
the writing of Fixravirori as if consisting 
of a single word, and may have rendered it 
all the more necessary to have the date more 
or less precisely indicated. 

The other Penmachno inscriptions to 
which I have alluded are the following :— 
(1) A fragment reading...oria ic jacit, where 
oria is probably the end of Avitoria, of which 
we have the Ogmic genitive as Avittoriges, 
that is Avittoriyes, in Carmarthenshire. 
(2) XPI Carausius hic jacit in hoc congerie(s) 
lapidum. (3) Cantiort hic jacit Venedotis 
cive(s) fuit consobrino(s) Magli magistrati. 
The Penmachno inscriptions, imperfect as 
they are, besides giving us the Goidelic name 
Avitorios, and the Latin name of an imperial 
consul, speak of a citizen of Venedos (genitive 
Venedotis in Latin) ; the Welsh from Venedos 
has yielded Gwynedd, which now practically 
means North Wales. Besides a citizen of 
Venedos, we have also a person who is styled 
a magistrate belonging to Venedos. Here 
must be added a mention of a coin of a second 
Carausius, found at Richborough, and care- 
fully described by Sir Arthur J. Evans in 
the third series of The Numismatic Chronicle, 
vol. vii. 191-219, whence it has keen re- 
printed in the Archwologia Cambrensis for 
1888, pp. 138-63. In his paper he has 
compared the coin with two of the Penmachno. 
inscriptions, and crowned his monograph 
with important historical conclusions, some 
of which the discovery of the consular frag- 
ment would help to bring down probably a 
century later. The period is one of the most 
obscure in the history of ancient Britain, 
and additional light on it is highly welcome. 

Joun Ruys. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MESSRS. AUGENER. 

Edgar L. Bainton: Four Tone-Pictures 
for Pianoforte : Shadowy Wocdlands, Humor- 
esque, Nocturne, Still Waters. 1s. 6d. net 
each.—Musie of this kind is very acceptable 
for two reasons. The first is that the 
programme-titles will probably appeal to 
many, and there are pleasing little touches 
of realism which will make some players feel 
that they are getting at the meaning of the 
musi¢. ‘The other reason is the music itself, 
which, though modern in feeling, is fresh 
and interesting. 

MESSRS. NOVELLO. 

Brahms: Songs of Love (Liebeslieder). 
Op. 52. Pianoforte Duet with Chorus ad 
lib. 48. net.—This song cycle, when first 
heard in London in 1877, created a 
favourable impression, and one which time 
has only strengthened. By the double form 
in which the songs can be interpreted they 
have appealed to an unusually wide circle of 
musicians. To discuss the delightful music 
now would be waste of space ; it has become 
classical in the best sense of the term. In 
this edition the original words are given, 
and an excellent English version by Mr. 
W. G. Rothery. The print is clear, and the 
price very moderate. 











Musical Gossip. 


DuRING the three remaining months of the 
year there will be no lack of orchestral and 
chamber music in London. The eight Royal 
Philharmonic Concerts, the Leighton House 
Concerts, and the performances arranged by 
the Classical Concert Society and the London 
String Quartet have recently been an- 
nounced. To these we now add the Symphony 
Concerts of the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
and those of the London Symphony 
Orchestra. The first four of the latter will 
be given before Christmas. Messrs. Thomas 
Beecham and M. Emil Mlynarski will conduct 
the first and third (October 25th and Novem- 
ber 22nd). Mr. Fred. Delius’s seldom-heard 
Rhapsody, ‘In a Summer Garden,’ and Sir 


Edward Elgar’s ‘Carillon’ (with recitation 
| by Madame Réjane), are announced in the 
first programme. The third, devoted to 
Beethoven, includes the Seventh and Eighth 
Symphonies, but, very properly, in reverse 
order. The composer spoke of his Eighth 
as a “little”? work; yet, if not so great as 
its companion, it is most characteristic of 
him. At the second concert M. Safonov will 
give a Chaikovsky programme; and at the 
fourth, Haydn, Bach, Chopin, and Beethoven 
will be represented. 

We have yet to mention the Philharmonic 
String Quartet. Their scheme consists 
of four subscription concerts at the olian 
Hall on the following dates: October 26th, 
November 12th and 23rd, and December 10th. 
The programmes are interesting, for although 
there is only one novelty in them, namely, 
a Quartet by Mr. Eugéne Goossens, there is 
nothing that can be called hackneyed. 
There are Quartets by Smetana, Brahms, 
Beethoven, and Gliére, and one each by Mr. 
Arthur Bliss and Mr. Cyril Bradley Root- 
ham; also three Pianoforte Quintets by 
César Franck, Dvorak, and M. Florent 
Schmitt, and Brahms’s Quintet in @ for 
strings. 


On Wednesday an atternoon Promenade 
Concert was given by the New Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra under the direction of Sir 
| Henry J. Wood. The darkened streets no 
doubt interfere to a certain extent with the 
evening performances. There was a large 
attendance. A thoroughly popular pro- 
gramme, too, had been arranged. Chai- 
kovsky’s ‘ Pathétique’ always attracts, and 
so does Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt Suite,’ No. 1. 
The performances were very good. Miss 
Irene Scharrer played the solo part of M. 
Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte Concerto in G minor. 
Her playing was skilful, though in the matter 
of charm something was lacking. 

There will be another afternoon concert 
next Wednesday, when the programme 
will include ‘ The Flying Dutchman’ Over- 
ture and Chaikovsky’s ‘1812, while M. 
Moiseievitch will be heard in Schumann’s 
| Pianotorte Concerto. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Moy.—Sar. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen's Hall. 
(Concert on Wednesday, 3.) 
_ Carl Rosa Opera, 8, Kennington Theatre. 
(Matinée on Wednesday, 2.30.) | 
Pachmann Afternoon Recital, Queen's Hall. 
Beecham Opera (Opening Night), Shaftesbury Theatre. 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. 
the house or ia your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, SE. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 


Always keep it in 
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Insurance Companies. 


A WAR-WORK 
INVESTMENT 


WITH REBATE OF INCOME TAx 





AR-WORK SAVINGS cannot be 

invested to better purpose than in 

a Life Assurance Policy making 

provision for OLD AGE and for dependants 
in the event of earlier death. 


A SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
ENDOWMENT POLICY on the 


With-Profit scale of Premiums not only 


entitles to Rebate of Income Tax but 
secures the additional advantage of 
Bonuses, which have been consistently 


large over a very long period. 
Write for the Society's Booklet. 
HEAD OFFICE: 


9, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
28, Cornhill, E.C., and 


5, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


G. J. LIDSTONE, 


Manager & Actuary. 








UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


Chancellor : 
THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, G.C.V.0O. 


Vice-Chancellor : 
M. E. SADLER, C.B. LL.D. Litt.D. 


Pro- Vice-Chancellor : 
Prof. A. SMITHELLS, B.Sc. F.R.S. 


FACULTY OF ARTS: 

Classics ; English Language and Literature; 
French and German; Ancient, Modern, 
and Ecclesiastical History ; Philosophy; 
Economics and Commerce ; Social Organi- 
zation and Public Service; Law; Educa- 
tion. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE: 
Mathematics ; Physics ; Chemistry 
Zoology ; Botany ; Geology ; Physiology. 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY: 
Agriculture ; Engineering ; Textile Indus- 
tries; Tinctorial Chemistry and Dyeing ; 
Leather Industries; Coal Gas and Fuel 
Industries ; Mining and Metallurgy. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE: 
All branches of Medicine and Surgery, 
including Dentistry. Hospital practice at 
Leeds General Infirmary, Leeds Public 
Dispensary, and other Hospitals. 


WOMEN ARE ADMITTED TO ALL 
= ON THE SAME TERMS AS 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER I, 
1915. 

FEES AND PROSPECTUSES ON 
APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY, 
THE UNIVERSITY, LEEDS. 
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Mr. Heinemann announces for publication in the Fall, 
A Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens, illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham, I vol., bound in parchment, with 12 Coloured 
Plates, printed on hand-made paper, with special watermark, 
an edition limited to 500 copies for sale in the British Empire, 
each copy numbered and signed by the artist. Orders will 
be booked in strict order of receipt, and should, to avoid 
disappointment, be forwarded at once. Large 4to, £2 2s. net 























BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION. 


A Course of THREE LECTURES given by Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL at Crosby Hall. 
Lecture 1. PERSONA: THE MASK. Lecture I]. PSYCHE: THE SOUL. 
Lecture III. ‘‘MORS JANUA VITZ.” 


These Lectures appeared in THE ATHEN/A2UM of APRIL 25, 1914, and five following 


numbers. A few complete Sets of the Six Issues may now be obtained. 
Price 3s. post free. 


THE ATHENAZEUM OFFICE, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 





SUBJECT INDEX TO PERIODICALS 


The following Subject Lists, already published in THE ATHENA:UM, 
are obtainable from the Publisher at the prices attached, 





1. Science and Technology (with reference tothe War) 6d. 


2. European War 1S. 
3. Education and Child Welfare 6d. 
4. Music 6d. 
5. Classical Literature 6d. 
6. Language and Literature (In Preparation.) 





J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 
THE HOLY FLOWER 


£* The book will surely take its place with the most popular of its author’s vivid an 
romances of adventure.” —Daily Telegraph. 


A LOVERS’ TALE Maurice Hewlett 


jpvial humour too, when the narrative comes to earth.” —Standard. 


DELIA BLANCHFLOWER Mrs. Humphry Ward 


‘*Mrs. Ward has never felt more deeply or expressed herself with greater earnestness in any of | 


her other works.” —Spectator. 


‘THE WHITE HORSES Halliwell Sutcliffe 


‘*The single-kcarted loyalty which runs through every page cannot fail to appeal to every 
, Brigoh at the present moment.”—Hvening Standard. 
¢ 


“.BLACKTHORN FARM 


__, .A stirring narrative of modern life. The exciting events arising out of Ruby Strode’s action 
in forging a cheque to save her ruined lover from suicide, make one of Mr. Applin’s most vivid and 
realistic sénsation stories. © 


ROOM NINETEEN 


splendid tale. 


THE SQUIRE’S SWEETHEART MAatharine Tynan | 


An emotional and exciting story, written with all Mrs. Tynan’s accustomed skill and lightness of 
touch. 


THE MAN WHO BOUGHT LONDON Edgar Wallace 


Mr. Wallace has here conceived a romance as original and exciting as anything he has published. | 


It is a story to be thought over and talked about. 
THE CLOAK OF DARKNESS 


Magnay in the conduct and composition of an enthralling detective story.” —Scoteman. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SEA Paul Trent 


A stirring romance of the modern Navy. 


A RISKY GAME Harold Bindloss 


The author has here forsaken his beloved Canada, and written a strenuous and exciting novel of 
un-running in Cuba. There is a breezy freshness about ‘A Risky Game’ that will further endear 


r. Bindloss to his innumersble admirers. 
THE SIGN OF SILENCE William Le Queux 


This is a story of one of the strangest mysteries Mr. Le Queux has ever conceived. From the 
sensational and mysterious Opening the author keeps the excitement at fever heat until the last line. 


ocr WINDSOR 


OCTOBER 


Notable Contributions 


GERMANY’S RAILWAY GRIP ON ASIA MINOR 
THE EQUIPMENT OF THE FORCES (2nd Article) 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 
WAR-TIME SERVICE FOR WOMEN 

A WAR POEM 








By W. G. Fitz-Gerald 
By E. H. D. Sewell 
By Ignatius Phayre 
By Katharine Tynan 
Powerful Complete Story by the 
late JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 

Contributions by 

G. B. Lancaster 

Marjorie Bowen 


Mary Grant Bruce 
Austin Philips 


Eden Phillpotts 
A. A. Milne 


Florence Warden. 


Mystery, plot and counterplot, and exciting incident are the outstanding features of this | 


Sir Wm. Magnay 


‘‘No writer even among the more sensationally successful is better skilled than Sir William | 


By L. Morton | 


H. Rider Haggard | 


absorbing | 


.. . ‘* The whole story is brilliantly told and pleasantly told with here and there glimpses of sharp | 
humour for those who can catch them, whilst the spirit of romance flies fast and high ; and there is | 


a 


THE 


WONDER BOOK OF 


EMPIRE 


Crown 4to, picture boards, 
3s. 6d. Also in handsome 
cloth gilt binding, 5s. 12 
Coloured Plates. 264 pages. 
Over 300 Illustrations, 

It may safely be said that every one who turns 


| these pages will be amazed at the wealth of 


interest, entertainment, and instruction, and wil] 


| close the volume with 





A NEW SENSE OF PRIDE 


in the greatest Empire that the world has seen, 
It undertakes the duty to the coming generation 
of making them acquainted with their glorious 


| heritage, and teaching them something of their 


Arthur Applin. 


fellow-citizens, and of the countries in which they 
dwell. 


LORD ROBERTS, — 
K.G. V.C. 
The Story of a Great Soldier 


Large crown 8vo. 
illustrated. 3s. 


BY 


CAPT. OWEN WHEELER 


Author of ‘The Story of Our Army,’ 
‘The War Office, Past and Present,’ &c. 


It has been felt that a life so adventurous and 
romantic as that of the great Field-Marshal should 
be enshrined ina volume which, while moderate in 
price, should also be authoritative, carefully and 
accurately written, and suitable especially for 
presentation to boys, both of this and future 
generations. 

The book is lavishly illustrated with 
portraits and drawings which practically depict- 
the battle history of the British Empire duringa 
period of sixty years. 


C. G. D. ROBERTS’ 
NATURE BOOKS 


Large crown 8&vo, cloth gilt, 
fully illustrated, Pictorial 
End-papers. 2s. 6d. net each. 
‘*Under the guidance of Mr. Roberts we have 
often adventured among the wild beasts of the 
land and sea, and we hope to do so many times in 
the future. It is an education not to be missed by 
those who have the chance, and the chance is 
everyone’s, Mr. Roberts loves his wild nature, 
and his readers, both old and young, should love 
it with him.” —Atheneum. 
HOOF AND CLAW 
THE HOUSE IN THE WATER 
THE BACKWOODSMEN 
KINGS IN EXILE 
NEIGHBOURS UNKNOWN 
MORE KINDRED OF THE WILD 


THE FEET OF THE FURTIYVE 


Fully 
6d. 








WARD, LOCK 6&6 CO., Ltd., 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON. E.C. 
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